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LA BOHEME. 


CHAPTER I 
IMMORTAL BOHEMIA 


T the period when this story opens, the 
Quartier Latin was little more than an 
economic state. Under Louis Philippe revo- 
lutionary tendencies had been checked, or 
diverted into harmless channels. In the 
artistic world things were quieter. Plays 
that once caused rioting had become classic. 
The Romanticism which stimulated the 
youth of Hugo’s day had become not only 
established but workaday. The bourgeois 
had built up commercial interests. Art and 
literature had a market value. 

There was little left to protest about, so 
there remained no furious bands of mal- 
contents. As a natural consequence, the ex- 
travagances of those earlier days were no 
longer in vogue, Then, membership in this 

ati 
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famous Bohemia had all the glory of volun- 
tary protest. It represented a passionate 
assertion of liberty and the readjustment of 
life in accordance with new artistic. ideas. 

Young men with a little money, and some 
talent, deliberately chose to make their life 
conspicuous, more picturesque than that of 
ordinary citizens, and to escape from the 
enervating atmosphere of established con- 
vention by adopting the new freedom of the 
Quartier Latin. 

Within a few years the ideal of these 
struggling artists changed. They desired to 
become, as soon as possible, successful busi- 
ness men and to withdraw from the bizarre 
environment which they had previously em- 
braced. 

In the beginning of this Bohemia, young 
men of wealth and extravagant tastes sur- 
rounded themselves with luxuries and costly 
furnishings. They mingled with fashion- 
able society and were made much of by titled 
women who sought notoriety. 

Genius was no more common in Bohemia 
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than elsewhere. The man of genius is an 
incessant worker. He is not attracted by 
trivialities and extravagant idleness. The 
Romantic revolution brought to Paris 
many scatter-brained enthusiasts possessing 
neither artistic aptitude nor good sense. 

Red-blooded young men, thirsting for bat- 
tle, plunged recklessly into the field of let- 
ters. Every kind of talent was represented. 
Balzac decried the authority which permit- 
ted the dissipation of such vast forces. Bo- 
hemia, he wrote, had nothing and lived on 
that which it had. In his opinion the young 
men who comprised that Bohemia were 
greater than their misfortunes. 

But the republic of Bohemia changed with 
the years. It was governed by conditions. 
Its citizens were always under thirty years 
of age. It recruited its forces annually. 
They came together in the haphazard man- 
ner of university students. 

And because it was, and is, and ever will 
be the rendezvous of youth, Bohemia has al- 
ways been conceded to possess the follies 
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and virtues, the amiability and brutality of 
youth. A youth generous and noisy, more 
often hungry than drunk, frequently in 
despair and always fantastically clad. 

The Quartier Latin came into being sud- 
denly. Its rise was rapid. Its decline has 
been gradual. Its original object was to 
draw attention to a new and important 
artisticcreed. By outraging accepted stand- 
ards in dress, speech and behavior its fol- 
lowers sought to make their presence known 
and their ideals apparent. Such was the 
concerted movement adopted by the rank 
and file, to whom the ability for great per- 
sonal achievement was denied. The times 
demanded them. The success of their spec- 
tacular performance is a matter of history. 

But the young men with whom this story 
deals found no eager band of enthusiasts 
awaiting them in Paris. There was no great 
man to idolize, no cause to embrace, no so- 
cial battle to fight. Nothing to do but follow 
where romance and artistic impulses led and 
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to eke out an individual existence as oppor- 
tunity afforded. 

The graceful adjuncts and large achieve- 
ments of a former day had vanished, to- 
gether with its enthusiasms. The art world 
was developed into three classes. The first 
was well paid. The second was poorly paid. 
The third was not paid at all. Those of the 
first class were too busy to live carelessly. 
Their lives were regulated by their work. 
They occupied sanitary rooms and wore 
proper clothes. The second and third 
classes, seeing the prosperity of the first, en- 
vied them and struggled to rise to similar 
comforts. 

But Paris was yet a small city with self- 
centered interests, and Bohemian tradition 
was still fairly strong. The Quartier Latin, 
however, was wholly divested of its former 
glory. Its denizens were unequivocally 
poor. They lived by their wits when their 
work failed. Their clothing was conspicu- 
ous only because it was so dilapidated. 
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Their entertainments were hectic affairs 
staged amid sordid surroundings. Genius 
was seldom present. The average young fel- 
lows, though having a percentage of ability, 
were idle, careless and easily distracted. 
They were never employed long at any one 
time or place. Their instincts were too 
strong for their business interests. 

Yet all were imbued with the idea that no 
man could be great without accomplishing 
some large and outstanding piece of work. 
A poet must write a great poem, preferably 
adrama. A painter must paint a great and 
horrifying spectacle, preferably a murder, 
execution, death bed or wholesale massacre. 
Of these latter many may be seen to-day, as 
they were then, on the walls of the Luxem- 
bourg. Viewing them, struggling young ar- 
tists were moved to paint equally heroic 
canvases. Where one succeeded, many 
failed. 

At no period of its existence did the Quar- 
tier Latin lack affairs of the heart. But 
they, also, varied according to time and con- 
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ditions. In the early days, the young galan- 
tes showered money and attentions upon 
members of the corps de ballet. The ballet 
was then to Paris what the ‘‘follies’’ are now 
to New York. These companionships were 
seldom of long duration. Their severance 
was often tragic. 

In the time of its decadence, when Bo- 
hemia’s young men were living in squalid 
attics from necessity and not from choice, 
their penury barred them from such expen- 
sive amours. And although they were for- 
ever writing plays and beseeching managers 
to produce them, their principal stage con- 
nection was through the medium of some 
written article or sketch, in payment for 
which they were given free admission. 

Their romances were as inconspicuous as 
themselves. The grisettes who inspired 
their sentimental passions had no fortune 
other than their beauty. They lived in Bo- 
hemia, not because they were independent 
and of advanced ideas, but because they 
were extremely dependent and of simple 
ideas. 
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Like the young men they served, they were 
compelled to exist as best they could. They 
sewed, they patched, they. carried parcels. 
Lacking education, they could not meet their 
lovers on an intellectual plane, even had 
they wished. Their mission in life, they con- 
sidered, was but to give pleasure, to mend 
sorrows and to make a miserable existence 
a little less miserable. 

Some of these fragile little butterflies 
possessed natural domestic qualities and 
latent mental endowments worthy of better 
opportunities. Thrown by fate into the 
maelstrom of Bohemia, they were pleased 
and flattered by the admiration and com- 
panionship of those intellectually their su- 
periors. They felt honored to become a fac- 
tor and an inspiration in the development 
of such genius. 

So far as the young men were concerned, 
poverty and the always envisioned future 
career precluded thoughts of marriage. 
Companionship in any misery brings in its 
train sympathy and mutual understanding. 
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Attachments formed by these children of 
misfortune often resulted in an affection 
and partnership broken only by death. Or, 
if severed unwillingly, through force of cir- 
cumstances or rebellion against the discom- 
forts of poverty, frequently remained rooted 
in heart and memory, the abiding love of a 
lifetime. 

Simplicity and good fellowship were out- 
standing characteristics of the true Bo- 
hemian. Even to-day the defiance of con- 
vention is a convenient form for the impe- 
cunious. Youth, in all ages of the world’s 
history, has been known for its resourceful- 
ness, its humor, its courage and its extrava- 
gance. There is always the hope of a golden 
to-morrow. 

When fate did its worst and the embryo 
poets, artists, literary lights and philoso- 
phers of the Quartier Latin found them- 
selves on the verge of starvation and frozen 
out of their attics, they sought safety in 
numbers, made a jest of their discomforts 
and found solace in the cafés and bake-shops. 
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Proprietors of these places suffered more 
than they gained from this patronage. 
Paris laws were elastic. Bohemians with 
big appetites and little money stretched 
these laws to the breaking point. Patrons 
who purchased a cup of coffee or a small 
portion of food might remain for hours 
laughing and talking boisterously, arguing, 
gesticulating and even plying their respec- 
tive avocations. Models were posed and 
pictures painted, articles were written for 
newspapers, games were played and books 
read for hours at a time. 

During such protracted stays the space for 
a considerable area around the occupied ta- 
bles was deserted by more peaceful custom- 
ers. One of the most noteworthy of the 
cafés thus patronized was the Café Momus. 
It was originally intended for the conven- 
ience of shopkeepers. It became, instead, 
the habitual rendezvous for Bohemians. 

Its proprietor finally wearied of the trou- 
blesome and unsolicited clientele that made 
of his establishment a workshop by day and 
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a lodging by night. He entered a formal 
protest. In revenge pranks were played 
which occasioned a small riot. Several ar- 
rests were made and, shortly after, the res- 
taurateur sold out his business. 

Such is the summary of conditions, peo- 
ple and events at the time of La Bohéme. 
For eighty years she has lived in literature. 
Her picturesque charm and enduring qual- 
ities have been vividly portrayed and ideal- 
ized in drama and opera. It has remained 
for the twentieth century to immortalize 
this interesting period of French social his- 
tory, with painstaking regard for detail, in 
the cinema world. 

The Paris of that period has been revived 
and reconstructed. It is destined to pass in 
review before the eyes of a skeptical, mod- 
ern generation to whom the words ‘‘La Bo- 
héme’’ have become as remote and unreal as 
the title of a fairy tale. It will reveal to 
tourists and students those ancient land- 
marks which they sought but failed to find 
in the Paris of to-day. 
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It is true that on either side of the Boule- 
vard Saint Germain some vestiges of the old 
Bohemia remain, but they are doomed, like 
all other transitory things, to give way be- 
fore the advance of civilization. That very 
civilization now becomes the medium for the 
visible perpetuation of that which it lit- 
erally tramples under foot. 

The reader of this story is asked, there- 
fore, to contemplate a small, provincial 
Paris, having neither railroads, river steam- 
boats nor industrial sections and with hardly 
a million inhabitants. The narrow, poorly 
lighted streets are, for the most part, with- 
out sidewalks. Their paving is medieval 
and they have central gutters. Along these 
thoroughfares pass the young people whose 
buoyant spirits lift them above their abject 
surroundings and into an imaginary world, 
full of beauty and bright promise. 

But the voices of these young people are 
almost unheard amid the dreadful din en- 
cased within these unswept, unwashed 
streets. There are the rumble and rattle of 
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cart wheels, the clatter of water buckets, 
the strident tones of street organs, singers, 
hucksters, fishmongers, umbrella menders, 
clothes vendors, glaziers, rag and bone col- 
lectors, toy sellers and fruit dealers. 

Into this environment come the historic 
characters of fiction introduced in this story. 
They typify the habitués of the Quartier 
Latin of their period. 

These characters all had their counter- 
parts in life. They were part of a Brother- 
hood. That Brotherhood possessed an un- 
failing capacity for amusing itself. Its 
members were to Paris, and to the world at 
large, what the modern ‘‘Mrs. Wiggs’’ was 
to the ‘‘Cabbage Patch.’’ Their resource- 
fulness was an art in itself. They radiated 
hope and cheer in the midst of misfortune. 
The true Bohemian was never bored. Hach 
new experience was, to him, an interesting 
event from which he was bound to wrest 
some modicum of good. 

Yet no member of this Brotherhood en- 
joyed wearing forlorn and tattered clothes. 
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None took pleasure in being denied food and 
the ordinary comforts of life. Whenever 
occasion afforded they feasted and bought 
new clothes. 

But when fate compelled privations her 
puppets in Bohemia snapped their fingers 
in her face and danced, like Punchinellos, 
making merry over every subterfuge, and 
drowning disappointments and broken hopes 
in an orgy of mirth. They have their 
modern counterparts in every corner of the 
globe, but their distinctive republic has van- 
ished forever. For almost a century the 
world has looked back upon the revels of 
the Quartier Latin and, unmindful of the 
stern reality of life to those who danced, 
it has clapped its hands and cried with de- 
light: 

‘‘Bravo, bravo, Punchinellos! Bravo, La 
Bohéeme!’’ 


CHAPTER IT 
THE FIRE OF ADVERSITY 


as HEN  Is-rael ca-ame out—of 
Egypt—”’ 

‘*__the poor devils—were bet-ter-off-than- 
we!”’ 

Marcel’s voice, raised in song, was vig- 
orous and far-reaching. He had an excel- 
lent pair of lungs and enjoyed using them. 
The exultant pean, bursting suddenly upon 
the frigid air of the attic, which Marcel and 
Rodolphe were wont to term Siberia, aroused 
the latter from the reverie into which he 
had fallen and prompted his antiphonal re- 
sponse. But he did not turn from the win- 
dow where he stood, gazing out over snow- 
clad roofs and chimney-pots. The spectacle 
of Pharaoh’s panic-stricken army, strug- 
gling to escape the enveloping waters of the 
Red Sea, was no inducement. 

For years Rodolphe had, at intervals, 


viewed Marcel’s marine masterpiece. He 
Pi as 
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had even helped to convey it, under differ- 
ent guise and title, to various salons for 
inspection by their respective committees. 
At each it had been rejected. Marcel was 
now touching it up in preparation for an- 
other attempt. 

At Rodolphe’s interruption, Marcel’s 
song of triumph ceased as abruptly as it had 
commenced. Brush in hand, he paused to 
note the effect of a new color scheme on the 
canvas before him. Stepping back from his 
easel, he studied the picture through half- 
closed eyes. 

It was good, he decided. That last touch 
of purple had been an inspiration. Surely 
his ‘‘ Passage de la Mer Rouge’’ would now 
win acceptance. It might even be accorded 
a place of honor with the Chevaliers ‘‘de 
la Mort”’ at the Luxembourg. 

The last thought amused Marcel even 
though it thrilled him, He flung down his 
brush and commenced ty blow furiously upon 
his benumbed fingers. It seemed unusually 
eold, even for Siberia, It was as cold as— 
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Musette’s heart. The young artist sighed at 
the aptness of the simile. He always sighed 
when he thought of Musette. 

Rodolphe, no less cold than Marcel, 
thought of the latter’s escaping Israelites 
and continued to intone: 

‘‘They escaped a chilling—they had 
plenty of fi-i-re—and food—was—showered 
—up-on them. Now we—”’ 

He finished with a shrug of his shoulders 
and continued his contemplation of roof- 
tops. 

Marcel laughed. He had been thinking 
the same thing. Slapping his cold hands 
together in an effort to warm them, he strode 
briskly up and down before the picture sev- 
eral times without speaking. Then he 
paused in his march and scowled with mock 
ferocity at the painting. The more he 
looked at that water the colder he felt. 

“‘Ha!’’ he ejaculated, through chattering 
teeth. ‘‘Colline said I did not have realism 
enough in this picture. He could not say it 
now. Look, Rodolphe,’’ addressing his com- 
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panion in misery, ‘‘no wonder we are frozen. 
It is impossible to look upon such cold, wet 
waves as I have painted and not feel that 
they are coursing down one’s back. That’s 
the way I feel. I’m simply numb. If that 
brute of a horse, standing on his hind legs 
in the middle of the sea, were half as cold 
as I he would roll over and die. It’s prob- 
ably that last touch of purple on his trap- 
pings which keeps him alive.’’ 

In spite of his flippant manner the poor 
fellow looked as cold as his words implied. 
His face was pale and his lips were blue. 
But his robust frame bespoke health, and 
his keen eyes were full of darting, mischie- 
vous lights, strangely at variance with the 
Serious subject upon which he was at work. 
Just now his cap was adjusted at a more 
rakish angle than usual. Evidence that cre- 
ative fury still urged. In his present mood 
that urge took a destructive turn. With a 
sudden exclamation he again caught up his 
brush and darted toward the picture. — 

‘For that freezing feeling I will be re- 
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venged,’’ he cried dramatically. ‘I will 
drown another Pharaoh!’’ 

In an instant the murderous threat was 
executed. As the offending Egyptian dis- 
appeared under a swirl of paint, Rodolphe 
turned from his view of smoking chimneys 
without to the smokeless and fireless grate 
within. 

With careless grace he passed a slim, 
white hand across his forehead, tossing back 
the clustering curls that women found so 
alluring. 

‘*T was once warned that in Paris I would 
have to live by the sweat of my brow,”’’ he 
observed, reminiscently. ‘‘It was a fairy 
tale. If any one doubts it, I would like him 
to feel my marble brow this minute.”’ 

He crossed to the table and idly scanned 
some pages of manuscript. He had tossed 
them there derisively when he entered the 
room a short while before. Now the sight 
of them brought an amused look into his 
dreamy eyes, yet his lip curled slightly as 
he spoke. 
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“That idiot who rejected this play had 
not wit enough to grasp its theme,’’ he said, 
turning toward Marcel. ‘‘I told him so, 
too. I said if he would produce it, it would 
cause as great a stir as Hugo’s ‘Hernani.’ 
I assured him that it was a fortune on paper. 
The scoundrel laughed in my face.”’ 

Marcel sprang suddenly from his easel 
and swooped, hawklike, upon the nearest of 
the two decrepit chairs which formed part 
of the room’s furnishing. 

‘‘And because the manager of the Théa- 
tre-Frangaise is a fool, are we supposed to 
starve and freeze?’’ he demanded in thun- 
derous tone. ‘* "Tis a devil of a situation. 
Think of it. Men of genius in such a plight 
on Christmas Eve! I swear I will not sub- 
mit. This crazy chair shall save us. I will 
build a fire.’’ 

With a ery of protest Rodolphe launched 
himself at the would-be pyromaniac. ‘‘You 
will not,’? he shouted. ‘‘Not with that 
chair.’’ He clutched wildly at Marcel’s arm. ~ 

Together the two youths pulled and strug- 
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gled. Rodolphe exerted every effort to 
wrest the endangered piece of furniture 
from Marcel’s grasp before the latter car- 
ried out his implied threat to break it across 
his knee. 

‘*A fire is all it is fit for,’’ Marcel argued. 

‘Are you mad?’’ Rodolphe asked. 
‘*Would you destroy the only chair steady 
enough for me to sit on when I write my 
poems? Chairs cost money. Poems and 
dramas may be written over night. They 
glut the market. It is not necessary to burn 
the chair when my drama is at hand.”’ 

“‘Hearing you read it will not make me 
warmer.”’ 

“‘T did not ask you to hear me read it.’’ 

“Then what—’’ 

Marcel released his hold on the chair and 
Rodolphe removed it to a place of safety. 
Both were laughing and breathless from 
their exertions. 

‘“‘The idea should not be hard to grasp,”’ 
Rodolphe said in reply to Marcel’s half- 
spoken question. ‘‘Since I cannot see my 
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drama at the Théatre-Frangaise, or in any 
other playhouse, I will enjoy it under my 
own roof.’’? He paused and assumed a 
tragic pose, then declaimed grandiloquently : 
“As the flames mount upward, the soul of 
my drama to its heaven will be returning.”’ 

Mareel’s dark eyes twinkled his delight. 
The idea entranced him. It was something 
they had never thought of before. Also, it 
had possibilities. Other inspirations might 
be made useful. There was the Red Sea, 
for example. He offered it eagerly. His 
offer was spurned. Rodolphe, as originator 
of the idea, claimed his drama’s right of pre- 
cedence. The Red Sea, with all that it em- 
braced, he declared, would have a terrible 
odor. His drama, on the contrary, was pure 
and uplifting. In truth, the bizarre thought 
of witnessing the flight of his brain-child’s 
soul in wreaths of smoke filled the poet with 
enthusiasm. 

‘*It is aptly named ‘The Avenger,’ ”’ he re- 
minded Marcel. ‘‘It will avenge our wrongs 
by its defiance of the unkind fate which bids 
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us be cold and comfortless on this ‘night of 
nights.’ Its flames will warm our hearts and 
illumine the darkness of our despair.”’ 

*“Who said we had any despair ?’’ Marcel 
asked quickly. ‘‘Genius may freeze and 
starve, but it never knows despair. All 
right,’? he added, ‘‘have it your way, but 
bring on ‘The Avenger’ quickly or I swear 
I will burn the Red Sea.’’ 

Catching up a handful of the closely writ- 
ten pages of his rejected manuscript, over 
which he had toiled off and on for months, 
Rodolphe thrust them into Marcel’s hands. 

“‘‘Here, take the first act,’’ he cried gayly. 
““You will find it brilliant. Tear it in strips 
while I fetch the candle.”’ 

Marcel obeyed. Rodolphe lighted a can- 
dle and held it steadily as, one by one, the 
long strips of paper were ignited. With 
mock solemnity the entire first act of the 
avenging drama was placed on the grate in 
the fireplace. There tiny tongues of flame 
darting upon it made clear its written words 
before licking them up in passionate fury 
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and leaving to its ghoulish audience noth- 
ing more enduring than a lurid memory. 

‘¢See how it sparkles!’’ exclaimed the two 
budding geniuses in unison, seating them- 
selves before the fragile blaze and extending 
- their chilled hands over its warming glow. 

‘“‘Never was drama put to better use,’’ 
said Marcel enthusiastically. ‘‘Best pre- 
miere I have ever attended. We have ex- 
cellent seats, too. How many acts are 
there ?”’ 

“‘Six. The last has many scenes. We 
will be well warmed with that. Just now I 
desire to see two acts in one without inter- 
mission.”’ 

In fulfillment of his desire Rodolphe gath- 
ered another supply of fuel from the large 
pile of manuscript yet unburned on the ta- 
ble. 

It was a giddy holocaust. ‘‘The Avenger’’ 
was all that its author had guaranteed in re- 
spect to brilliant and colorful expression. 
During the kindling of the sacrificial fire 
darkness descended without, hiding from 
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view, even had any one been looking, the 
many smoking chimneys which had so re- 
cently riveted Rodolphe’s attention. 

The entire house was singularly quiet. 
Every one who could raise even a few sous 
with which to celebrate had deserted the di- 
lapidated building and gone where the en- 
vironment was more suited to festivity. 

Marcel and Rodolphe had moved into the 
attic room some weeks previous. There was 
only one other room in the attic. It was 
located at the far end of the narrow passage 
into which their room opened. Neither of 
the young men had encountered any stranger 
on the stairs or in the corridor. So far as 
they knew, they were the only tenants on 
that bleak, upper floor. 

Their arrival had not been attended with 
éclat. No cart was required to convey their 
belongings. They simply walked into the 
courtyard one morning followed by a com- 
missionaire who carried a load of miscel- 
laneous objects, chiefly pertaining to Mar- 
cel’s equipment as an artist. Upon learning 
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from the concierge that the luckless, former 
tenant of the room had been forced to va- 
cate leaving bed, table, wall-cupboard and 
a few chairs in lieu of rent, the newcomers 
promptly arranged to take the ene 
furnished. 

For a short time thereafter fortune 
smiled upon them. Marcel secured several 
orders for pictures of ruined manors. For 
these he was paid a fair price by a Jewish 
dealer in antiques who, in turn, sold them 
at considerable profit. Rodolphe was made 
editor of a monthly trade journal financed 
by manufacturers of beaver hats. In addi- 
tion to this honor several of his poems ap- 
peared in print. For these the pleasing 
sum of fifteen francs was received. 

To celebrate such amazing good luck the 
two friends gave a party. It was a lavish 
affair. When it was over, and the last sou 
spent, they discovered that the antique 
dealer required no more ruined manors and 
that editorial offices were well overstocked 
with poems. Simultaneously Rodolphe 
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learned that his meager salary as editor of 
the hat journal would not become due and 
payable until the end of the month. 

In the meantime they must subsist. With 
their daily fare reduced to a herring and 
four radishes, it was natural that Marcel 
should turn to the Red Sea, which had been 
his inspiration for years. It was equally 
natural that Rodolphe should think of ‘‘The 
Avenger.’’ For many months it had been 
lost in the archives of dramatic producers, 
who, in this case, failed to produce. Re- 
trieved from such ignominy, it now blazed 
fiercely on their hearthstone. 

Both young men, basking in its light, were 
sophisticated beyond their years. Their 
education was entirely classical. Marcel, at 
twenty-two, was but an indifferent artist. 
Rodolphe, at twenty, was already an amo- 
rous sentimentalist, but with a meditative 
temperament that had enabled him to pro- 
duce enough verse to be locally acclaimed a 
poet. 

Marcel was generally known for his per- 
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sistency in clinging to an idea, or an object, 
once it became lodged in his mind. For 
months he had loved Musette. That was 
not her name, but it was the one he had 
chosen for her because it suited her piquant 
personality. But Musette was whimsical and 
Marcel was jealous. So they had quarreled. 
Now, as he sat watching the fiery pres- 
entation of Rodolphe’s drama he tried to 
banish her from his thoughts. It was of no 
avail. He knew he would never cease to 
love her. 

Ever since Rodolphe’s arrival in Paris, 
when he was only seventeen, his sentimental 
nature and gallant manner with women had 
plunged him into one transient affair after 
another. But his heart, as yet, was un- 
touched. Life, to him, was not to be taken 
seriously, even when it did its worst. Each 
turn of the wheel of fate brought a new ad- 
venture—a new thrill. Just now he was en- 
joying his drama. 

That enjoyment was destined to be brief. 
Heavy footsteps sounded without. They 
were instantly recognized by Marcel. 
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‘“Here comes Colline,’? he remarked, 
without turning. ‘‘He also is without funds 
to-day.”’ 

Rodolphe did not reply. He was absorbed 
in reverie. 

The door opened violently and a man en- 
tered, stamping his feet and giving other 
evidence of having been well nipped by the 
cold. He was a tall, young fellow and his 
height was accentuated by the lines of his 
long, voluminous ulster and high-crowned, 
beaver hat. He strode to the table and flung 
down a bundle of books. 

“‘They are honoring Christmas Eve by 
allowing no pawning,’’ he announced 
angrily, then checked himself at sight of the 
fire. ‘‘Is that really a fire I see before me,”’ 
he exclaimed in amazement, ‘‘or am I so 
famished as to have visions!’’ He moved 
hastily forward to examine the phenomenon. 

‘‘Gently,’’ warned Rodolphe, raising his 
bowed head. ‘‘It is my drama.”’ 

A smile of appreciation illumined the 
neweomer’s face. ‘‘In blazes!’’ he ejacu- 
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lated. ‘‘I find it sparkling. Very satisfac- 
tory indeed.’”? He carefully removed his 
high hat, then looked about for a chair. 

‘“Make haste,’’ cried Marcel, upon whom 
the gust of cold air brought in by the visi- 
tor had fallen heavily. ‘‘These entr’actes 
make us shiver.”’ 

Rodolphe surrendered the chair in which 
he had been sitting and replenished the fire 
with more of the manuscript. 

‘‘Those were the love passages,’’ he re- 
marked, as the pages blazed up brightly. 
One crackled in the intense heat. 

‘‘And those were the kisses,’’ added Mar- 
cel. 

A touch of melancholy was beginning to 
creep into the atmosphere of the cheerless, 
shadow-enshrouded room. The tall youth 
in the long coat, whose name was Gustave 
Colline, sighed deeply. Rodolphe gathered 
up all that remained of his drama and sent 
the loose leaves fluttering downward to join 
the others on the funeral pyre. 

‘“here goes the brilliant finale,’’ he said, 
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gazing after them, fascinated by the spec- 
tacle. 

A burst of applause greeted his announce- 
ment. The flames died away as quickly as 
they had flashed into being. Marcel sprang 
to his feet. 

‘*Ve Gods!’ he exclaimed, pointing tragi- 
cally to the blackened mass on the grate. 
‘‘Observe how vain is the drama we cher- 
ished.”’ 

“The author—down with him, down with 
him,”’ cried Colline, leaping up and joining 
Marcel in an attempt to manhandle the poet. 

Rodolphe eluded their clutches, then all 
three paused, with one accord, to listen. 
From the dark stairway leading to the attic 
came vague sounds, more or less stealthy, as 
of persons trying to ascend without being 
heard. The tiptoeing steps paused at their 
door. It opened suddenly and two delivery 
boys dashed into the room bearing baskets 
and bundles of food and fuel. They had, 
evidently, been coached, for they whirled 
several times about the room before sub- 
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mitting to be relieved of their burdens. 
Then, with much merriment, they skipped 
out and away before any of the three amazed 
and excited young men could question them. 

‘‘Fuel!’’ shouted the still shivering Col- 
line, catching up a bundle of faggots and 
hurrying with it to the fireplace before re- 
turning to assist with the food supplies. 

““Wine!’’ bawled Marcel, lining bottle 
after bottle up on the table. ‘‘Bravo, 
bravo!’ 

. “Cigars—cold roast beef—patties!’’ 
shouted Rodolphe, fairly dancing with joy. 
“‘Now who the deuce—”’ 

He paused and looked toward the door. 
It opened once more; this time to admit 
a dapper young man wearing a_ broad- 
brimmed hat and a_ well-fitting frock 
overcoat. That the coat was shiny and 
threadbare was not apparent in the dim 
candlelight. Entering with mincing steps, 
this young person tossed lightly into the air 
handfuls of coins which fell like a cascade, 
and rolled merrily over the floor. 
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‘‘Schaunard!’’ yelled the three grouped 
about the table, already making inroads 
upon the cake and patties, but which occu- 
pation did not prevent them from picking 
up the fallen coins. ‘‘You have saved us.’’ 

‘‘Tin medals. Better inspect them,’’ 
warned Marcel. 

‘*Medals!”’ retorted the walking Bank of 
France as he meandered about the room 
with an air of smug satisfaction. ‘‘Are you 
blind? Look at the face on the coins.’’ 

Sure enough, it was the face of King 
Louis Philippe that looked up at them from 
the floor. 

“‘To my monarch I bow,’’ exclaimed Ro- 
dolphe, making obeisance, before picking up 
one of the coins. 

‘“‘Thus doth luxury sooner or later infil- 
trate itself through Bohemia,’’ gloomed 
Colline, who posed as a philosopher. ‘‘In 
time it will bring us ruin.”’ 

Schaunard, the bestower of the unex- 
pected gifts, having completed his prome- 
nade, paused to set glasses upon the table. 
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“‘Forget your miseries,’’ he ordered, fill- 
ing up the glasses with wine from one of 
the bottles before him. ‘‘I am host to-night. 
My music has brought us wealth. Have I 
not always said that the day would dawn 
when music would transcend the drama in 
popular esteem? My friends, that day has 
dawned.’’ He raised his glass. 

With exclamations of incredulity his 
companions did likewise. The glasses 
were drained. Then, while the others 
rushed madly about, lighting candles, re- 
plenishing the fire and preparing the table 
for a meal, Schaunard, after executing a few 
movements of his famous dance which, upon 
several occasions, had won recognition from 
the police, told how his music had at last 
brought him wealth and fame. 

‘‘T have a feeling that the money is 
tainted,’’ declared Rodolphe, with a tone 
of conviction. ‘‘There is too much of it. It 
savors of corruption.”’ : 

‘*It was an inspiration,’’ insisted Schau- 
nard. 

‘‘So was my drama,’’ observed Rodolphe. 


CHAPTER HI 
AMONG FRIENDS 


T is a law of the mind to look at effects be- 
fore analyzing causes. The friends who 
shared the benefits of Schaunard’s suddenly 
acquired wealth were so elated by the time- 
liness of its arrival that they would have 
accepted with equal enthusiasm almost any 
explanation. 

Schaunard, however, had been in dire 
straits himself when he had chanced to hear 
of an Englishman who desired the services 
of apianist. Hurrying to the Englishman’s 
apartment, he recommended himself highly 
and secured the position. He then learned 
that instead of playing his best, he was re- 
quired to do his worst. He was to play from 
five o’clock in the morning until night, con- 
tinually upon one scale, and always the same 
scale, until such time as the owner of a talk- 
ative parrot in the neighborhood moved away 


or the bird died of ennui. 
35 
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By diplomatic management on the part of 
the pianist the parrot’s death was ac- 
complished, though not of music nor ennui. 
Its demise enabled Schaunard to collect the 
sum which the Englishman had agreed to 
pay in such event. 

Such was the story related by Schaunard 
with much eloquence and dramatic illustra- 
tion. It was received with shouts of laugh- 
ter and bantering remarks as to the quality 
of his music, his reputation as a composer 
and the extent to which he was liable for 
the untimely decease of a harmless, house- 
hold pet. 

The manner in which these four young 
men became affiliated was well known in 
Paris. In fact, it was Schaunard who pre- 
cipitated their intimacy by quitting his 
lodgings on a memorable eighth of April, 
several years before the time of this story, 
and, committing to his landlord’s care his 
piano and other worldly chattels until he 
could redeem them by paying his arrears in 
rent, fared forth to borrow money. 
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Marcel, owning nothing but his art sup- 
plies and a painted stage set representing the 
interior of a palace, welcomed the oppor- 
tunity to secure lodgings already furnished. 
Having just sold a picture, he was able to 
meet the landlord’s demand for payment in 
advance, whereupon he was permitted to 
take possession of the room at once. 

That evening, as he sat drumming upon 
the tuneless piano, he became aware of a 
disturbance outside the door. Peering into 
the dark, dimly lit passageway, he discov- 
ered first, Schaunard, gravely apprehensive 
over the apparently supernatural fact that 
his piano should be playing all by itself in 
his locked room; second, Colline, sitting on 
the upper stair step surrounded by uno- 
pened bottles, declaring in a deep, bass voice 
that the notes they heard were not those of 
a piano but of a flute, and third, Rodolphe, 
his hack to the wall, arguing that Monsieur 
Schaunard had made a mistake as to his 
place of residence and that the soulful 
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strains proceeding from the locked room 
were those of a violin. 

It is a matter of record that Marcel, when 
he opened the door, held in his hand a candle- 
sconce in which three pink candles were 
burning. As an apparition he deeply im- 
pressed the trio in the outer darkness. They 
became volubly apologetic. But Schau- 
nard, recognizing a love message chalked 
upon his door by his sweetheart, Phemie, 
insisted upon entering the room. Marcel, 
with characteristic good humor, sensed the 
situation and, laughing heartily, bade them 
all welcome. 

Colline’s bottles were salvaged and Schau- 
nard’s steps steered over the threshold. 
Home once more, the latter did the honors 
as host while Colline furnished refresh- 
ment. Of the latter Marcel was equally 
eager to partake. 

From the remarks of his unexpected 
guests Marcel learned that Schaunard had 
made the acquaintance of Colline over a 
dish of stewed rabbit at the cabaret of Mére 
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Cadet, situated outside the Barriere Mont- 
parnasse in the Chaussee du Maine and 
patronized by carters of the Orleans Road, 
with a sprinkling of theatrical folk from 
Montparnasse and Bobino’s, and in summer 
filled with students and poorly paid literary 
men. 

The two frugal diners augmented the rab- 
bit with a couple bottles of wine, then swore 
undying friendship. They wandered forth, 
through the Quartier Latin, across the 
Pont-Neuf and encountered Rodolphe at the 
Café Momus, where he was the center of 
such a lively affair that the two newly made 
friends introduced themselves and begged 
him to join their little celebration. 

When the Café Momus closed for the night 
Schaunard, forgetful of the fact that he had 
been dispossessed of his lodgings, suggested 
that they procure the ingredients for a 
supper and repair to his room for continued 
converse and conviviality. Having arrived, 
Marcel’s explanations, as they surrounded 
the hastily prepared supper table, were use- 
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less. This mattered little, for Schaunard, 
in an excess of hospitality, insisted that the 
artist share with him the lodgings which he 
believed Marcel had entered by mistake. In 
time they all fell asleep. When they awoke 
at noon next day, each was amazed at the 
company in which he found himself. 

But the comradeship thus formed was des- 
tined to endure. Thereafter any good for- 
tune which came to one member of the lit- 
tle group was shared in common. They wore 
one another’s clothes, changed lodgings and 
endured privations with equal equanimity. 
They were sympathetic and considerate even 
in their raillery. There were times when 
Rodolphe lived alone and when Schaunard, 
having redeemed his furniture, really com- 
posed topical songs, none of which brought 
him any very considerable remuneration. 
There were times when sentimental affairs 
wrought temporary changes in their indi- 
vidual modes of life and when bacchanalian 
revelries were conspicuous by their absence. 
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On this memorable Christmas Eve Schau- 
nard’s cleverness in bringing about the death 
of the troublesome parrot in time to secure 
funds for their joint enjoyment was more 
commendable for its thoughtful anticipa- 
tion of their probable needs than appeared 
in his humorous narrative. 

To his amazement, when he finished the 
recital, he discovered that very little atten- 
tion had been given to its details. His cold 
and famished audience, wholly intent upon 
ministering to their creature comforts, had 
quickly lost interest in the Englishman and 
the parrot. 

In lieu of a cloth Rodolphe had covered 
the table with a copy of the Constitutional, 
remarking that it would enable the diners to 
eat a meal and swallow news at the same 
time. Colline, his long coat flapping, was 
striding about with a plate in his hand, the 
bundle of books, which he had sought to 
pawn, having been tossed into a corner to 
make way for more digestible compounds 
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upon the table. Both Rodolphe and Marcel 
were sampling food. Schaunard caught Col- 
line by the arm. 

“What are you doing?”’ he asked. 

‘‘Who, me?’’ queried Colline, dazed by 
the unexpectedness of the onslaught and 
almost dropping the plate he was carrying. 
“Arranging the table. Getting ready to 
eat.”’ 

Schaunard, noting that this was what the 
others were also doing, extended protecting 
hands over the banquet board. 

‘‘The devil fly away with you,’’ he roared. 
‘“Why don’t you have some religion? These 
dainties must be saved for to-morrow when 
the Quartier Latin dines at home. To-night 
is a vigil. We will drink here, but we dine 
away.’” 

‘*Bravo!’’ shouted Marcel, whose spirits 
rose at the prospect. ‘‘There will be savory 
fritters at the Café Momus—and girls! 
All the girls in town will be out. I’m ready. 
Let us be gone.”’ 

The tone was gay, but the thought under- 
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lying the words was that of Musette. He 
knew she would be there—with some one. 
He wanted to meet her and let her see how 
little he was affected by her coquetries. Ro- 
dolphe stayed his friend’s impetuosity by 
turning the key in the lock. 

““Very well, let us drink without inter- 
ference,’’ he cried. ‘‘If our landlord hears 
this commotion he will be up here to collect 
the rent.’’ 

‘Don’t worry,’’ Schaunard told him. 
‘‘The house was as silent as the grave when 
I came up.”’ 

“‘That is nothing to go by,’’ said Mareel, 
sagely. ‘‘You never can trust a landlord.”’ 

With as much haste as they had shown in 
preparing the table, the now greatly revived 
Bohemians cleared the food away and 
poured more wine. Each was thoroughly 
familiar with the financial code of the 
Quartier Latin, which its orthodox inhabit- 
ants practiced whenever possible or ex- 
pedient. That code consisted primarily of 
three important rules. These rules in brief 
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were: never to pay rent, to conduct remov- 
als by way of the window and to consider 
bootmakers, tailors, hatters and restaurant- 


keepers all members of Mr. Credit’s family. 
The landlord to whom Marcel and Ro- 


dolphe owed a quarter’s rent was inclined 
to be persistent in making his collections. 
Hitherto he had artfully threatened or ¢a- 
joled them into paying their rent when it 
was due. That was the main reason why 
they were now penniless before more funds 
came to hand. 

Their fears in the present instance were 
well founded. Old Benoit was far too 
crafty and experienced a landlord to absent 
himself from his house, either on Christmas 
or. any other time when a payment of rent 
was pending. It was his custom, upon such 
crises, to sit in darkness, attired in dressing 
gown and slippers, and doze with one eye 
open and one ear cocked, ready at the 
slightest sound to take whatever action the 
exigencies of the occasion demanded. 

From his darkened window he had seen 
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the delivery boys enter the house. He had 
even opened his door and asked their desti- 
nation. He had observed the dejected ap- 
pearance of Colline and the subsequent ar- 
rival of the debonair Schaunard. The man- 
ner of the latter fairly shrieked finan- 
cial independence into the one cocked ear 
of the wily landlord. He waited a reason- 
able time, then softly ascended the stairs. 

Amid the hilarity within the attic room 
the old fellow’s knocking was at first un- 
heard. It was Marcel who finally shouted 
a lusty ‘‘Who’s there ?”’ 

‘¢°Sh! ’Sh!’’chorused the revelers each to 
the other, holding their breaths for the ex- 
pected reply. 

“¢ Tis I—Benoit,’’ called the old man, 
trying the latch and finding it did not yield 
to his touch. 

Rodolphe’s face paled. ‘‘The landlord!”’ 
he whispered. ‘‘I warned you it would be so. 
Now, what are we to do?”’ 

‘‘Bolt the door,’’ advised Schaunard in a 
sepulchral tone. 
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“It is bolted.”’ 

Colline raised his heavy voice in an at- 
tempt to deceive the unwelcome pilgrim who 
begged admittance. 

‘Ah, it was a mistake,’’ he called. ‘‘There 
is no one at the door. That was not a knock 
we heard. It was the wind. Come, let us 
sing and forget it.”’ 

But the knocking was renewed more vigor- 
ously than befcre. The trapped tenants 
looked questioningly at one another and then 
at the money heaped on the table, where 
Schaunard had tossed the balance of his 
wealth after the others had picked up the 
coins on the floor. 

‘*Tf he sees that, we are lost,’’ murmured 
Rodolphe. 

‘*Let him see it,’’ suggested Schaunard. 
‘‘Treat him royally and he will go away and 
forget it.”’ 

‘Not he,’’ said Marcel. Then he slapped 
his thigh and gave a subdued shout at the 
memory of a little scene he had witnessed a 
few days previous at Le Bal Mabille. ‘‘I’ve 
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gotit. I’ve got it,’’ he whispered, excitedly. 
‘*Open the door, Schaunard, and let him in.”’ 

The next moment the little old man in the 
figured dressing gown and slippers found 
himself literally surrounded by a cordial, 
welcoming group, each of whom greeted him 
like a long-lost brother. Benoit was non- 
plused by such hospitality. It was not what 
he had expected and certainly not the type of 
reception to which he was accustomed. He 
awkwardly exhibited the slip of paper he 
carried ; but it, as well as his reference to the 
rent, was gallantly ignored. He was forced 
to sit down. In the hands of such enthusias- 
tic young merry-makers he found himself 
helpless. They gave him a glass of wine and 
insisted upon drinking his health. 

‘“‘T really called to collect the rent,’’ he 
commenced for the second time. Marcel in- 
terrupted. 

‘“‘T am glad to hear it,’’ the latter returned, 
indicating the gleaming coins on the table. 
‘“You see, we were expecting you. Now re- 
lax from care and join our friendly circle.”’ 
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Both Rodolphe and Schaunard looked at 
Marcelinalarm. The same thought gripped 
them both. Suppose Marcel had to pay over 
that money! He seemed to be taking awful 
chances. 

“Ts he mad or drunk?’’ they whispered. 

As for Old Benoit, he was conscious only 
of regret that he had not realized before what 
delightful tenants these were. He beamed 
upon them genially and drank their healths 
all around. They asked his age and compli- 
mented him upon his youthful appearance. 
Not for a moment did they permit his glass 
to become empty. 

But Marcel was neither drunk nor crazy. 
His next words supplied the cue which his 
companions were quick to take up. 

‘‘Our friend here is a gay old dog,’’ he 
said slyly, pointing an accusing finger at the 
landlord. ‘‘I caught him ina passage of love 
at Le Bal Mabille the other evening. The 
lovely lady with him had curly, auburn hair. 
Oh, you should have seen how ardently he 
responded to her embraces!’ 
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_ “He has good taste, then,’’ added Ro- 
dolphe, exchanging glances with Marcel. 

“Oh, very,’’ declared Marcel, signaling 
Schaunard to give Benoit more wine. 

‘*Why, the gay Lothario!’’ exclaimed Col- 
line. 

‘*You old rascal,’’ complimented Schau- 
nard. ‘‘How do you do it?”’ 

Benoit, maudlin now and flattered by their 
evident admiration, suddenly became confi- 
dential. Struggling to his feet, he clutched 
Marcel by the arm and, with one finger wag- 
ging slyly, launched into an account of his 
domestic infelicities and his own apprecia- 
tion of other types and forms of feminine 
loveliness than those possessed by his shrew- 
ish-tempered, ailing, plain-visaged wife. 

So interested was he in his subject that he 
failed to note the quick interchange of 
glances which passed between the four young 
men grouped about him. When Marcel sud- 
denly brought his fist down upon the table in 
a manner to make the glasses dance and jin- 
gle the poor old sinner looked about him in 
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utter bewilderment. The faces of his audi- 
tors had somehow undergone a tremendous 
change. They looked anything but friendly. 

‘*A wife!’’ exclaimed Marcel in a horrified 
tone. ‘‘Did you hear what he said ?”’ turning 
to the others for confirmation. ‘‘He has a 
wife, and yet he boasts of such licentious- 
ness.”’ 

‘‘Shocking!’’ cried Schaunard. 

‘*A foul shame!’’ thundered Colline. 

‘‘His vile presence pollutes our home,’’ 
stormed Rodolphe. 

Benoit, turning, helplessly, from one to 
another of the speakers found himself: 
spurned by eachinturn. He tried to speak. 
They commanded him to keep silent. 

‘Better put the old reprobate out,’’ ad- 
vised Colline. | 

‘And fumigate with perfume to clear the 
atmosphere,’’ supplemented Marcel, sniffing 
as though an unpleasant odor assailed his 
nostrils, 

Rodolphe and Colline whirled the protest- 
ing, bewildered old man around to face the 
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door. Twice he essayed to reach the table, 
his hands extended for the money which he 
had thought to receive, only to find himself 
buffeted, like a shuttlecock, from one to the 
other of his tormentors, farther and farther 
away from the coveted gold pieces. Finally, 
spinning like a top, he came to the door, 
which one of the youths obligingly held open 
and, because of the momentum he had re- 
ceived, was unable to pause until he had 
grasped the balustrade beyond the threshold. 

‘‘We wish your lordship a pleasant Christ- 
mas Eve,’’ came in chorus from his erst- 
while entertainers. Then they closed the 
door in his face. 

‘‘We have paid the quarter’s rent,’’ war- 
bled Marcel. 

“‘Now we will divide the booty and hie to 
the Café Momus,’’ Schaunard eried glee- 
fully, skipping across the room like a ballet 
leader at the Theatre Bobino and beginning 
to count the money into four equal piles. 

“‘But that old rascal will come back to- 
morrow for his rent,’’ Colline suddenly re- 
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marked, after they had ceased laughing over 
the landlord’s discomfiture and the success 
of their ruse. 

‘“‘T will tell him that unless he cancels the 
bill I will inform his loving wife of his indis- 
eretions,’’ declared Marcel, grinning trium- 
phantly. Then he produced a mirror and 
held it for Colline to view his reflection. 
‘‘Now that you have money,’’ Marcel 
begged, ‘‘please have your mane attended.”’ 

It was an apt suggestion, to which the tall 
philosopher readily agreed. His hair and 
beard were both sadly in need of trimming. 
Colline was the least prepossessing in ap- 
pearance of any of the four friends. His 
broad, bulging forehead and somewhat pro- 
tuberant eyes, though indicating intelligence, 
were not attributes of beauty. He was not a 
favorite with women, though it was an ac- 
cepted fact that tucked away in an obscure 
corner of an obscure street a little giletiére, 
of whom even his intimate associates knew 
but vaguely, patiently corrected their proofs 
and manuscripts and performed the humbler 
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tasks of mending his clothes because of her 
love for him. 

Now, after satisfying himself that his be- 
loved books were all stowed away in the ¢a- 
pacious pockets of his long ulster, Colline 
buttoned the garment about him, methodi- 
cally adjusted his high hat on his unkempt 
hair and led the way toward the door. 

‘*Come,’’ he called. ‘‘If we are going, let’s 
go.” 

‘‘One moment,’’ begged Marcel, setting 
down the glass from which he had been 
drinking and hastily exchanging his blouse 
for coat and hat. Then, turning to Rodolphe, 
who was arranging the confusion of bottles 
and glasses on the table to make way for pa- 
per and pens, he asked: 

‘‘What is the matter with you? Are you 
not coming ?’’ 

‘“‘T must do an article for ‘The Beaver, 
the latter replied, meaning the trade paper 
with which he had so recently become con- 
nected. ‘‘I will not belong. I have it all in 
my mind. I was too cold to write before. 
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The fire and wine have inspired me. Col- 
line’s hat gave me an idea.”’ 

Schaunard, with mock solemnity, feigned 
to inspect the headgear with glasses. 

Taking a candle from the table, Rodolphe 
followed the three to the door and held it 
aloft that they might see to descend the 
stairs. ‘‘Go slowly,’’ he told them. ‘‘It is 
very dark below.’’ 

‘‘Well, you be quick,’’ Marcel implored 
of him. 

‘“We will await you at the porter’s lodge,”’ 
called Colline, ignoring the reference to his 
hat and plunging ahead into the darkness. 

‘*Keep hold of the handrail,’’ warned 
Marcel, whose familiarity with the staircase 
had made him ¢autious. But the warning 
came too late. Almost as he spoke, the tall 
philosopher was heard to stumble. 

‘‘Damn the porter !’’ grumbled Schaunard. 
‘“There ought to be a light in this place.’’ 

The stumble merged into a fall. They all 
heard the crash. ‘‘It is I,’’ bellowed Col- 
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line from the bottom of the last flight of 
stairs. 

‘*Colline, are you dead yet?’’ called Ro- 
dolphe, from where he stood, leaning over 
the top rail. 

‘“Not this time,’’ came the reply. ‘‘I 
didn’t even smash my hat.’’ 

‘Come on quickly,’’ urged Marcel to 
Schaunard. ‘‘Perhaps he is hurt. He 
would not tell us.’? The two quickened their 
steps and disappeared into the depths below. 
Rodolphe reéntered the room and closed the 
door. 

One third of the surface of the city was 
not built over at the time, so that nearly 
every house had its yard or court, with a 
porter’s lodge or main gate opening upon 
the street, the court occupying an interme- 
diate position between the two. Except in 
the very center of the city, a back yard usu- 
ally housed poultry and various domestic 
animals, cared for and belonging to the 
owner of the house. 
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The house in which Marcel and Rodolphe 
were lodging at the time of this narrative 
was not far from the Rue Dauphine, near 
the Pont-Neuf in the Quartier Latin. Col- 
line lived in the Ile Saint Louis. 

But the width of the populated portion of 
the city was not much over two miles, so the 
young people were not handicapped by mat- 
ters of distance. 

The café at which they were wont to con- 
gregate was centrally situated and easily ac- 
cessible from any direction. 


CHAPTER IV 
MIMI 


ARCEL was wrong in declaring that 
all girls of the Quartier Latin would 
be promenading on Christmas Eve. There 
were some who earned their living by hon- 
est toil and who, perforce, must work until 
long after dusk. Their pay was pitifully 
small and many were not fitted for hardship 
and privation. Their tastes and instincts 
were strangely incompatible with their sur- 
roundings. These were the ones who, sooner 
or later, succumbed in the unequal struggle 
for existence and drifted into what seemed 
an easier mode of life. Robust physique 
and education were not required of models 
and mistresses. Pretty faces and happy 
dispositions were the main requisites. 
Where these young grisettes came from 
and what were their antecedents no one 
knew. It was easy to guess. Their delicate 
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toward luxury and the refinements of life 
suggested a heritage of gentle blood from 
one parent, at least. Some were charming 
hybrids as, for example, Schaunard’s Phe- 
mie, whose rather coarse nature was offset 
by her piquant beauty. 

The majority of these little pawns upon 
life’s chessboard knew neither father nor 
mother. They had been reared, God alone 
knew how, other than the unhappy mother 
who hid her little one away and slaved, in 
one way or another, to pay the demands of 
those into whose keeping she had delivered 
her helpless offspring. And when the pay- 
ments ceased, and the mother disappeared 
entirely, the child was turned adrift, un- 
trained, unlettered, physically requiring 
luxuries in order to live; mentally capable 
only of commonplace tasks, far too rough 
and heavy for fragile bodies, delicate lungs 
and tiny, shapely, blue-veined hands, be- 
stowed by some unknown, well-born an- 
cestor. 

One such rented lodgings from Old 
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Benoit. She was a dreamy, silent, little 
sprite who came and went so softly and tim- 
idly that few of the other lodgers were aware 
she lived in the house. Benoit knew her only 
as Mlle. Mimi. She always stopped at his 
door and paid her quarter’s rent when it 
was due. Therefore she was a good tenant. 
He wished all his tenants would do likewise. 
It did not occur to him that she was, per- 
haps, silent because she was hungry, and 
that she was hungry because she so promptly 
paid her rent. 

Mile. Mimi lived in the other attic room 
at the end of the passage—the room which 
seemed unoccupied. Her face was of an 
aristocratic type, with features of extreme 
delicacy that seemed softly illumined by her 
clear blue eyes. There were moments when 
these eyes overshadowed. At such moments 
they looked hard and a little cruel, as if the 
owner chafed under a wrong and therefore 
recked little of any suffering she might 
cause, so long as her own ends were gained. 
It was her heritage from her mother. But 
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of this the poor girl was happily unaware. 
She had masses of rich, brown hair, a sweet, 
spontaneous smile, and a white, transparent 
skin like the petals of a camellia. 

She was one of those who had tried la- 
borious tasks and failed utterly. Doctors 
had told her that she must avoid exposure 
and over-exertion and have good nourish- 
ment or she would die. She was young and 
she wanted to live, so she tried to comply 
with these dictates by giving up the employ- 
ment that was beyond her strength. 

But though she loved the delicate fabrics 
and soft coloring of the embroideries and 
artificial flowers that grew under her white, 
slender fingers, Mimi soon found that they 
brought small return in money. After the 
rent was paid there was little left for the 
_ purchase of even the barest necessities. 
Though no one knew, nor eared, poor little 
Mlle. Mimi was starving. And as her body 
starved for proper food, so her heart starved 
for love and companionship. 

She was fanciful, too, and often took shel- 
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ter in her illusions. She longed for the gift 
of poetry that she might embody her 
thoughts in verse, yet her own education had 
ceased when she learned little more than te 
write her name. 

Sometimes, from her attic window, she 
stood and watched the sun rise over the 
housetops, painting the gray landscape with 
its brilliancy and sending its cheering rays 
into every corner of her dingy, unlovely 
room. 

Then sometimes she would fall upon her 
knees and say a little prayer, like that of 
a child, and with all the simplicity of a child, 
imploring those creature comforts for which 
her soul yearned and which her faith as- 
sured her would one day be hers. How the 
miracle would be wrought she cared not. 
She only knew that she did not want to die 
without having had some taste of romance, 
of happiness, and of knowing the joy of 
pretty clothes and luxuries. 

Yet despite the prayers and delusive 
hopes, Christmas Eve found Mimi as lonely 
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as ever and with no money left after paying 
her rent. She climbed the stairs wearily, 
with her candle in one hand and her key in 
the other, taking care to make no sound. 
She had never encountered any of the rol- 
licking young men she so often heard in the 
room at the head of the stairs, and she was 
not in a mood now to precipitate a meeting. 

In the hall below some one was walking. 
She heard a door open and close. The sud- 
den current of air coursing upward caught 
the girl’s candle in its cold embrace and 
flicked out the light as if by an unseen hand. 

‘‘Oh!’’? gasped Mimi, as she found herself 
in darkness. ‘‘Oh, I am afraid.’’ She 
clutched at the balustrade for support and 
held her breath. Her heart fluttered and 
her knees shook. She was trembling vio- 
lently. 

Her intelligence told her there was noth- 
ing to fear. She knew the corridor per- 
fectly. It was the unexpectedness of the 
darkness which had startled her, for her 
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heart was weak and she was subject to at- 
tacks of faintness. 

But as she essayed to steady her nerves 
and continue her way in the dark, she re- 
called having accidently dropped her flint 
out of the window that morning. It would 
be impossible to light the candle without it. 
The thought of retracing her steps down the 
dark stairway appalled her. In her agita- 
tion she espied a faint gleam of light pene- 
trating from under the door of the room 
just beyond. It was the room occupied by 
the young men. That ray of light seemed 
to Mimi, at the moment, as would a rope to 
a drowning person. Vanished was the aw- 
ful sense of loneliness she had experienced 
a moment before. She was not alone. Some 
one she felt intuitively she could trust was 
just beyond that door. 

Stepping forward, she raised her hand to 
knock, then paused, instinctively, to listen. 
It was very quiet. Perhaps the young men 
were sleeping. They might be annoyed by 
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her presumption. Yet they were good- 
humored young fellows. They were con- 
tinually laughing, joking and singing. 
Many times she had heard their voices. 
Surely they would be willing to give a poor 
girl a light and save her a trip down those 
terrible stairs. Again she raised her hand. 
This time a timid knock sounded. 

Soft though it was, Rodolphe heard it. 
““Who’s there?”’ he called. 
“‘Please pardon me,”’ 

from without. 

Rodolphe sprang to his feet. ‘‘A lady!’’ 
he ejaculated under his breath. 

‘*My candle has gone out,’’ the sweet voice 
continued. ‘‘Will you please give me a 
light ?”’ 

Rodolphe flung wide the door. In all the 
long after-years he liked to recall the vision 
of loveliness it revealed. Mimi, with her 
candlestick in one hand, her key in the other, 
her large, limpid eyes looking straight into 
his, her glorious brown hair waving in soft 
tendrils about her childlike face, and her 
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general attitude of confused embarrassment 
formed a composite study that would have 
impelled Marcel to paint her in that pose. 

‘With pleasure. Pray enter,’’ begged 
Rodolphe, but Mimi gracefully declined. 

*‘Oh, please be seated,’’ he urged, ex- 
citedly proffering the chair from which he 
had just arisen. ‘‘It is Christmas Eve, you 
know. One should be sociable.’’ 

She started to speak, but was seized with 
a fit of coughing. Her fragile loveliness en- 
tranced Rodolphe. He thought he had never 
seen so dainty and charming a creature. 
“*Are you ill?”’ he asked in genuine concern. 

“You are so pale.’ 
' “Oh, it is nothing, nothing,’ she pro- 
tested, pressing one delicate hand against 
her throat. ‘‘It is—my breath—the stairs 
—I—I was frightened—”’ 

The sweet voice faltered. The key and 
candlestick fell from her fingers to the floor 
and she sank down, swooning. 

Rodolphe sprang forward and caught her 
in his arms. Quickly placing her in a chair, 
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he ran for water and sprinkled some over 
her face. Her long lashes quivered slightly, 
then her lovely eyes opened and again looked 
into his face. 

*“Do you feel better?’’ he asked her. 

She told him, faintly, that she did. ‘‘I am 
sorry to make so much trouble,’’ she mur- 
mured. 

‘‘Except for my sorrow that you are ill, 
never did trouble cause me greater pleas- 
ure,’’ Rodolphe replied. Then he insisted 
upon helping her over to sit beside the fire 
where there was less draught. ‘‘A little 
wine may aid you,’’ he suggested. 

Gratefully she accepted the offer, but 
asked him to pour only a small amount. In 
truth, the poor little thing had eaten so 
sparingly all day that she feared to more 
than barely taste the wine lest it be too 
strong for her. 

‘Now please let me light my ecandle,’’ she 
pleaded, after partaking of the refreshment. 
“*T feel much stronger now.’’ 
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‘*T wish you would stay,’’ sighed Ro- 
dolphe, though he lighted the candle as she 
requested and accompanied her to the door. 
She thanked him gracefully and departed. 
But he had hardly resumed his writing when 
she returned in search of her key. 

‘“‘T must have dropped it when I 
swooned,’’ she explained. ‘‘It was so stupid, 
so stupid of me to forget it.”’ 

‘*Do not stand there in the draught,”’’ ex- 
claimed Rodolphe hastily, for Mimi had but 
unlatched the door and was again hesitant 
to enter. ‘‘See how your candle is flicker- 
ing. The wind will blow it out.’’ Even as 
he spoke the light was extinguished. 

Mimi laughed. To Rodolphe’s ears the 
sound was like a soft pealing of tiny bells. 
It charmed and thrilled him. He seized his 
candle and ran toward her with the inten- 
tion of re-lighting hers. At that moment, 
Mimi, mindful now of the warning, stepped 
inside and closed the door. Instantly they 
were in darkness. 
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Rodolphe repressed an exclamation of joy. 
‘‘Now my candle has gone out, too,’’ he said, 
with a laugh, meant to be reassuring. 

‘¢ And the key—where can it be?’’ supple- 
mented Mimi, groping her way to the table 
and putting down her candlestick with the 
idea of feeling about on the floor for the 
missing key. ‘‘Did you notice where IL 
dropped it?’’ 

“You were standing near the door when 
you fell.”’ 

Rodolphe himself was now near the door. 
As he spoke, he softly locked it and slid the 
key into his pocket. Later he told Marcel it 
was because he thought Old Benoit might 
take it into his head to pay a return visit 
to their room. This statement always had 
the effect of sending the artist into peais of 
laughter. 

In justice to Rodolphe, however, it must 
be said that he performed the act automat- 
ically, on impulse, and with no thought in 
his mind whatever. It was the subconscious 
response to the tremendous emotion which 
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had swept over him when he first be- 
held his visitor and sensed that she was the 
one woman in the world he would ever really 
love, and who would influence his entire life. 
He feared she would flit away and he would 
lose her. He wanted her to stay. 


CHAPTER V 
WHEN LOVE SPEAKS 


T has been said that all women begin life 
with a feigned indifference to that which 
eratifies them most, and that this peculiar 
attribute never lessens with the passing 
years. Mimi feigned to laugh and appear 
tranquil when she found herself suddenly in 
a darkened room with a strange young man 
who, until but a moment before, she had 
never laid eyes upon. In truth, she was 
trembling violently. A strange sense of ex- 
hilaration swept over her. She felt herself 
borne along upon some swift, rushing cur- 
rent into mysterious, unknown regions, the 
intangible fascination of which was suffi- 
cient to banish fear and throw caution to 
the winds. 
Rodolphe’s tender voice, the admiration 
in his eloquent eyes and his gentle, kindly 
manner awakened such instantaneous re- 
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starved girl that in those few moments be- 
fore the candles were extinguished she had 
come to look upon him as a sovereign to 
whom it would be joy to do homage and 
happiness to serve. 

Uneconsciously, Mimi felt what love really 
is and, for the first time in her brief, drab 
existence, sensed the fullness of that great 
emotion for which all women long and some 
dream in vain. The violence of the inward 
shock she experienced when she encountered 
Rodolphe’s eyes had, at first, been terrify- 
ing. Now the heart throbs that assailed her 
were those of a woman treading forbidden 
paths. The emotions roused in Mimi many 
dormant qualities. Love, even in embry- 
onic form, opened a vista of happiness be- 
fore her. Yet her musical voice held a note 
of light indifference as she asked Rodolphe 
if he were searching for the lost key. 

“‘Yes, I am looking,’’ he replied cheerily, 
sliding across the room and placing his can- 
dlestick, also, upon the table. 

Mimi was already on her knees, her small 
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hands patting about, here and there, on the 
bare floor. Rodolphe joined in the search. 
A sudden exclamation escaped him as his 
fingers closed over the bit of metal. He 
checked himself instantly and took posses- 
sion of the key. 

‘‘Have you found it?’’ asked Mimi. She 
knew intuitively that he had. 

‘Not yet,’’ he told her, and he knew that 
the liemade her happy. Guided by her voice 
and movements, he slowly approached, pre- 
tending to continue his search meanwhile. 

Poor little Mimi! Her eyes were lu- 
minous. Her breath came in quick, nervous 
gasps. It seemed to her that he must hear 
the tumult of her heart that sounded in her 
ears. 

Suddenly, across the dusty floor, his hand 
touched hers. She had known it would, but 
the contact thrilled her in a manner she had 
little imagined. She shook convulsively as 
his firm, strong hand closed over her cold 
fingers. Feelings hitherto forced down into 
inner depths crowded upon her conscious- 
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ness. She felt weak and helpless as she rose 
to her feet, knowing that he stood close be- 
side her and was still holding her hand. 

Rodolphe’s emotions also were profound, 
beyond any he had ever experienced. He 
felt himself suddenly exalted, like one in a 
dream, lifted out of the mire of his former 
habits by the hand of an angel. To the 
poet’s mind it seemed that Mimi’s little 
hand, lying helpless and fluttering, like a 
tiny, white bird, in his own warm palm, 
would point him to fame. 

In that instant he renounced all other 
loves. For her he would starve and slave 
and make sacrifice. He wanted her as he 
had never wanted any other woman in his 
life. He could not have analyzed his feel- 
ings nor did he want to. Like Mimi, he was 
swept along by impulse, instinct and intui- 
tion. He felt powerless under the mighty 
force that held him in its grasp. 

The two young people were both dream- 
ers. Both had poetic natures and high 
aspirations. Rodolphe came of a good fam- 
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ily, but his relatives were dead. Mimi, 
though she knew not her lineage, was un- 
doubtedly a Frank, even to her high, arched 
insteps. Her delicate hands ever bore mute 
witness to her inherent gentility. 

‘Why, your tiny hand is frozen,’’ Ro- 
dolphe exclaimed, as she stood, trembling, 
by his side. He chafed the little hand ten- 
derly. ‘‘You must let me warm it into life,”’ 
he said. ‘‘It is useless for us to search more 
for the key while the room remains so dark. 
In a few moments the moon will shine in at 
the window. That will illumine the floor.’’ 

Mimi did not answer. She was vaguely 
aware that he was speaking, but so intense 
was her excitement that she could not have 
found her voice had she tried. Rodolphe, 
with the keen sensibility of high-strung na- 
tures, sensed that he had unconsciously ex- 
erted a magnetic influence over this frail 
girl whose very name he did not know, and 
dashed into a flow of conversation designed 
to allay her trepidation. 

‘‘One moment, please,’’ he begged, as she 
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made a movement to withdraw her hand. 
‘“*T want to tell you who I am, what I do 
and how I live. Shall 1?”’ 

Still she did not speak, but Rodolphe from 
his experience knew that her very silence 
meant acquiescence, and that in arousing her 
curiosity, rather than disturbing her with 
questions, he had done much to calm her 
nerves and win her interest. 

‘*You may not believe it, but I am a poet,”’ 
he continued, laughing happily, for even at 
that moment the most beautiful thoughts 
flitted into his mind. Thoughts that on any 
other occasion would have made him fly for 
pen and paper to write them down. ‘‘My 
sole employment is writing. That is why lL 
am so poor and live in this garret.”’ 

He was talking like one entertaining a 
child with a fairy tale. Mimi was listening, 
breathlessly. No one had ever talked to her 
in this manner before. It was as if King 
Louis Philippe himself had condescended 
to make her his confidante. 

‘‘Men of genius must know poverty,”’ 
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went on the young spellbinder, ‘‘or they 
could not write of life as it really is. Some 
day my poems will bring me wealth and rec- 
ognition. But until to-night no one on earth 
has been richer than I in dreams and air- 
castles and fond illusions. Are you lis- 
tening ?”’ 

Though he could not see her face, Mimi 
was following his words raptly. Her soft, 
full lips were parted and, in her eagerness, 
she had become like one enthralled, oblivious 
of her own entity. Even now she did not 
break the spell by speaking. Rodolphe knew 
from the almost imperceptible movement of 
the tiny hand nestling within his own that 
he had her whole attention. 

‘‘Many times,”’ he told her, ‘‘I have been 
inspired by women of rank and fashion, but 
to-night, when your sweet eyes looked into 
mine they robbed me of all my priceless 
gems of thought, of all my dreams and tru- 
ant fancies and left, instead, a gift of golden 
love. I see, now, that life’s rosy morn is 
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only beginning to dawn and my soul is just 
awaking.’’ 

Rodolphe liked to talk in this fanciful 
fashion, even as Colline liked to make puns 
and philosophize. He wondered, for a mo- 
_ ment, if the girl by his side really understood 
the purport of his words. 

‘*Now that I have told you my story, will 
you not tell me about yourself,’’ he sug- 
gested, rather than asked. ‘‘I should feel 
honored to know your name and all about 
what you do. I am sure you are very vir- 
tuous.’’ 

Mimi could not have resisted, had she so 
desired, the charm of Rodolphe’s singular 
influence. Even as he was conscious from 
the first moment of their meeting of an in- 
describable fear that she would, any mo- 
ment, flit beyond his reach and vision, so was 
she conscious of his tremendous hold upon 
her, a drawing power so irresistible that, if 
she ever broke from it, even for a season, 
she knew it would, sooner or later, draw her 
back and hold her through all eternity. Its 
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very magnitude made her dully resent its 
enthralldom. 

‘They call me Mimi,’? she murmured, 
after a moment of silence and then, pen- 
sively, ‘‘but I really know not why. I live 
all by myself in the little room at the end 
of the passage. I do not know if I am what 
you call virtuous or not. I go to church 
but seldom, though I often pray to God. 
And sometimes I am very lonely,’’ she added, 
with that sudden and pathetic burst of con- 
fidence usually indulged in by one who, after 
years of repression and solitude, comes in 
contact with a sympathetic auditor. 

Rodolphe gently placed the little hand 
that had been resting in his right one over 
in the palm of his left, and encircled her 
waist with his right arm. In the darkness 
his lips almost reverently touched the fra- 
grant coils of her hair. 

‘*But you will not be lonely any more,”’ 
he whispered. 

Mimi did not hear. She was drifting into 
Paradise. The poetic fancies which had so 
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often crept into her thoughts as she sat by 
her attic window with her needlework, now 
trembled on her lips for utterance. She told 
of her embroidery and of the beautiful, lus- 
trous textures which so delighted her eyes 
and sense of touch. And how with tiny 
scraps and fragments from the silks and 
satins she fashioned most exquisite flowers. 
‘“The roses and lilies give me most pleas- 
ure,’’ she went on in that soft, musical voice, 
so like the cooing of a dove, and which sent 
Rodolphe into an ecstasy. ‘‘I have seen 
them always pictured in the arms of fair 
maidens. And once, in church, I saw them 
on an altar under a most beautiful face that 
seemed so pure and good I can never for- 
get it. So, when I am lonely, I make the 
rose and lily because they speak to me of 
love and springtime, and bring such visions 
as poets must know. Only, alas, I am no 
poet! And the flowers I make have no per- 
fume. And I have never known a mother’s 
face to look down upon me with love.’’ 
Rodolphe’s sentimental nature and poetic 
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temperament had caused him to be deeply 
touched by the simple narrative. He had 
visualized each incident she described. 
When she paused, his large, dreamy eyes 
were moist with tears. 

At that moment there ensued a great com- 
motion down in the cobblestoned court be- 
tween the house and the porter’s lodge. Ro- 
dolphe heard his name called lustily by Mar- 
cel, Schaunard and Colline. Until that mo- 
ment he had forgotten their existence. 
Their interruption now annoyed him. It 
broke the spell of the paradise into which 
both he and Mimi had been transported and 
brought them baék to earth with a sudden- 
ness that was almost cruel. 

‘‘Mon Dieu!’’ Rodolphe exclaimed under 
his breath, releasing Mimi and striding to- 
ward the window. As he threw open the 
casement the moonlight flooded the room: 
Before he could address the three gesticu- 
lating figures down below, they hailed him 
wrathfully. 

**Hello, Rodolphe!”’ " 
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‘*Aren’t you coming ?”’ 

‘*What are you doing? Writing a book ?”’ 

‘*Yes,’’ he shouted back in answer to the 
last question. ‘‘The book of my life. I have 
yet three lines to finish.”’ 

Mimi cautiously approached the window. 
‘Who are they ?’’ she whispered. 

‘*My friends—the fellows you must have 
heard up here often.’’ 

But the chorus down in the yard continued. 
They were hungry, they said. They wanted 
to eat. He had said five minutes and they 
had given him nearly half an hour. They 
were convinced he had been asleep. Marcel 
insisted he could not have been writing all 
that time. His journal could not print so 
much. 

‘‘What is the matter?’’ the artist per- 
sisted. ‘‘What are you doing up there all 
alone ?”’ 

‘‘Heavens!’’ exclaimed Rodolphe, flinging 
up his hands with a gesture of despair. 
‘“Will you never cease? Iam notalone. I 
have a guest. A lady. Now! Go on to 
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Momus if you are hungry, and keep places 
for two. We will follow at onee.’’ 

‘“‘Bravo!’’ shouted Marcel. ‘‘We go, we 
go.” 
‘‘Momus, Momus,’”’ cried the others in 
chorus, linking arms and starting again in 
the direction of the porter’s lodge, singing 
as they went. 

Mimi stepped forward to the window 
where Rodolphe stood watching his friends 
depart. As he turned and beheld her, stand- 
ing motionless in the shimmering moon- 
light, she seemed so ethereal, so spiritual, 
that he found himself wishing that fate had 
cast their lives on a higher plane, in a differ- 
ent sphere, or at a period of time when cus-. 
toms and modes of life were more in accord 
with purity of ideals and nobility of inspira- 
tions. 

But of what use were wishes! They lived 
there, in the Quartier Latin, children of its 
own rearing, to dream their noble dreams 
and live their sordid, little lives after the 
manner of those about them, powerless to 
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escape because there was no avenue of es- 
cape; longing for happiness and clutching 
at it in whatever form it presented. 

‘“We give to the world, in literature and 
in art, the best that is in us,’’ Colline once 
said. ‘‘Another generation will benefit by 
our sufferings and our inspirations, but we 
ourselves live in an age when we cannot 
help ourselves. So let us drink to the full 
whatever comes of joy and gayety. If it 
hastens our end, let destiny have her way. 
The worst will die with us; the best will live 
in history, in music, art and literature long 
after we are forgotten. The faster we live, 
the quicker we depart. Another age will 
have another standard. We shall not live to 
know it.”’ 

These were some of the thoughts that, in 
an instant, flashed through the mind of Ro- 
dolphe as he closed the window and turned 
to enfold Mimi in his arms. But she dis- 
engaged herself, even as he kissed her. 

‘“‘My sweetheart,’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘you 
looked so like a radiant seraph, standing 
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there in that halo of light that you surely 
cannot refuse my heart’s adoration. Mimi, 
poor, lonely, little unloved Mimi, do you not 
know that life’s fairest flower is love?”’ 
This time he pressed her tiny hand to his 
lips and caressed it against his cheek. 

A sudden crimson flushed Mimi’s cheeks 
and glowed in her features. Her eyes shone 
like stars. A certain indefinable, girlish » 
grace met in her with the pride of a woman 
who knows she is loved. She felt for the 
moment like a queen. And yet even a queen 
must obey if she would reign. Mimi drew 
back her hand and conquered the sudden 
trembling which assailed her. 

‘*Your friends are awaiting you,’’ she said 
in a tone which she strove to make sound 
natural. 

Rodolphe affected to think she meant to 
dismiss him. ‘‘Do you wish me to go?”’ he 
asked. 

Mimi could be coquettish when she wished. 
Moreover she had not eaten, and even a per- 
son in love must eat. 
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‘*J—I thought I was going with you,’’ she 
said. 

‘‘Out in the cold?”’ protested Rodolphe. 
‘It would be more pleasant to stay here.’’ 

‘‘Am I not your neighbor?’’ demanded 
Mimi, already beginning to use her power 
over a large and generous nature. ‘‘I shall 
be always near you.”’ 

‘*Mimi, darling, do you mean that?’’ Ro- 
dolphe asked, still fighting that intangible 
fear that he was about to lose her. ‘‘Tell 
me, dearest, and put my fears at rest.”’ 

‘“Who knows,’’ she whispered, softly, as 
she placed her hand on his arm. 

“‘Then you love me?’’ 

“‘TJ—T love you,’’ came from Mimi’s trem- 
ulous lips. 

The poet sighed like one who has received 
a reprieve of life. He wanted to sing, he 
wanted to shout, he wanted to offer a prayer 
of thanksgiving and he wanted to write a 
poem. But he did none of these things. 

With a low bow he offered his arm to the 
woman he wished to honor, ‘‘My love!’’ he 
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ON 
exclaimed. ‘‘I am satisfied. We will go 
now to the Café Momus and celebrate Christ- 
mas Eve.’’? Then he unlocked the door and 
they left the room together. 


CHAPTER VI 
RODOLPHE BUYS A BONNET 


MONG the many historic buildings of 
Paris to which tourists are always di- 
rected is the famous Church of St. Germain 
l’Auxerrois, founded in the seventh century 
and dating its present Gothic form from the 
twelfth and sixteenth centuries. It fronts 
on the Place du Louvre, a square from which 
several streets debouch, with the Rue des 
Pretres-St.-Germain-]’Auxerrois skirting it 
on the south and leading to the Place de 
1’Ecole on the right, diverging from which 
is the ancient Rue de ]’Arbre-Sec, which 
crosses the Rue de Rivoli. Directly across 
the square from the church is the Louvre, 
_ with its palace and galleries extending from 
_ the Rue de Rivoli to the Quai du Louvre and 
| the Seine. 
| Just back of the Rue de 1’Arbre-See, on a 
_ triangie made by the Rue du Pont-Neuf, the 
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large mercantile establishment now partly 
occupies the site of the Hotel des Mousque- 
taires, where d’Artagnan, hero of Dumas’ 
novel, ‘‘The Three Musketeers,’’ is said to 
have lived. 

But in the period of 1830 this entire sec- 
tion was a labyrinth of short streets, run- 
ning in divers directions, all seemingly mak- 
ing a desperate effort to converge upon the 
Place du Louvre. The Rue Chilperic and 
the Rue des Fosses St. Germaine were two 
of these streets of old Paris which ran close 
beside the church, and which have since 
given place to more regular and modern 
thoroughfares. 

On one of the short streets abutting on 
the square was the Café Momus, one of the 
many eating places of that day dedicated to 
hunger and impecuniosity. 

It was to this café that Marcel, Colline and 
Schaunard were merrily betaking them- 
selves, not in the least disturbed by Ro- 
dolphe’s unexpected announcement that a 
young woman would grace their feast. 
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‘*T wish I had brought Phemie,’’ mourned 
Schaunard. 

“Oh, find another girl when you get 
there,’’ advised Marcel. ‘‘A man needs a 
change now and then.’’ 

‘*The first café in Paris was established 
by an Armenian in 1697,’’ announced Col- 
line, whose appetite was increasing each mo- 
ment. ‘‘I read about it in a book I picked 
up on one of the stalls yesterday. The place 
was greatly frequented.”’ 

“‘Not any more than Momus will be to- 
night, I’ll wager,’’ returned Schaunard. 
“‘Now that the moon is up, every one will be 
out.”’ 

“‘Did I tell you about the café Rodolphe 
and I found a few days ago where they serve 
soup, two dishes at choice, a dessert, bread 
and wine for only twenty-two sous?’’ asked 
Marcel. 

‘‘T know where I can get three courses 
and a quarter bottle of beer for eighteen 
sous,’? rumbled Colline. ‘‘That restaurant 
proprietor who advertised ‘Bread at Dis- 
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cretion’ is now wishing he had not been so 
original. They say he is doing a big busi- 
ness but not making money. It is not sur- 
prising. Benevolence never pays as a spec- 
ulation.’’ 

Benevolence to the Bohemians had cer- 
tainly not paid any return to the proprietor 
of the Café Momus. Though he won no- 
toriety, he gained no distinction by their 
patronage. Personally he wished he was rid 
of them. Within a few moments after the 
appearance of this particular group of 
friends at his restaurant other patrons in- 
variably beat a retreat. He had experienced 
a sense of relief this Christmas Eve upon 
noticing that they were not among the early 
arrivals. The long, inner room of the café, 
which could comfortably seat as many as 
forty persons, was crowded to more than its 
capacity. People stood waiting for vacan- 
cles. 

A corner table in the portico without was 
a favored nook for this quartette of trouble- 
makers. Monsieur the Proprietor glanced 
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that way and observed with satisfaction that 
it was surrounded with quiet, peace-loving 
citizens. There was not a Bohemian, of the 
particular clique he dreaded, within sight. 
Monsieur the Proprietor hoped with all his 
heart that they might have bestowed the 
honor of their patronage and intellectual 
society elsewhere. 

Meanwhile he was called hither and 
thither by waiters and customers. Over the 
entrance of the café he had caused a great 
light to be placed. All the near-by shops 
were ablaze with tiny lamps. There was a 
perpetual sound of horns and other noise- 
making instruments. Despite the chill air, 
the density of the crowd within doors made 
it more and more necessary to bring tables 
outside into the portico. All Paris would 
eat at midnight. It was the feast of the Ré- 
veillon. 

On the famous Borel of the Rue Dauphine, 
just across the Pont-Neuf, shopmen, bakers 
and wine merchants were nearly distracted. 
Their customers were so numerous that 
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many could not be served. Hams and 
sausages were at a premium. Old clothes 
shops were doing a tremendous business. 
Along the Rue Saint Honore joyous proces- 
sions were dancing gayly, féting Bacchus, 
Momus and other divinities of mythology 
generally supposed to sponsor scenes of 
feasting and revelry. 

Long before they reached the center of this 
human maelstrom the three young men com- 
missioned by Rodolphe to secure a table and 
hold seats for two heard the din of the mer- 
ry-making. It was a veritable pande- 
monium. 

‘‘Oranges! Oranges! ’’—‘‘Trinkets and 
erosses!’’—‘‘Hot roasted chestnuts!’’— 
‘‘Flowers for the ladies!’’—‘Who’ll buy 
my carrots?’’—‘Right this way; try our 
eandy !’’—‘‘Oh! Oh! Mama, Mama!’ 

Cries, screeches and laughter of energetic 
hawkers and excited children mingled with 
the shouts of student revelers. The Café 
Momus was appropriately named. Like a 
worthy son of night, the god of sports and 
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laughter reigned over the horde about its 
doors. Monsieur the Proprietor continued 
to rub the palms of his pudgy hands to- 
gether and smile seraphically upon all. 

Suddenly the smile faded. Just across 
the concourse he thought he detected the fa- 
miliar outlines of three beavers. He looked 
again, but the crowd hid them from a second 
view. Involuntarily the good man raised his 
eyes to heaven and breathed a prayer for 
deliverance, quite forgetful of the little god 
Momus. 

But Monsieur the Proprietor’s eyes were 
keener than he knew. They had made no 
mistake. The three well-worn beavers mov- 
ing about in that motley crowd were those 
atop the heads of Marcel, Colline and Schau- 
nard. And in the pockets of each of these 
worthies jingled those beautiful coins bear- 
ing the facial likeness of King Louis 
Philippe. They were on their way to eat. 

“Wait a minute, wait a minute,’ ex- 
claimed Schaunard, as he and his compan- 
ions found themselves being pushed and 
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jostled past a little shop. ‘‘I want to stop 
here.’’ 

‘“What for?’? demanded Colline, suspect- 
ing another feminine invasion of their party. 

“‘T need a pipe and I want a horn,”’ re- 
turned Schaunard. ‘‘While I am smoking 
one, you can blow the other.’’ 

‘‘Blow your own horn,”’ retorted Colline, 
ungraciously. ‘‘I am going over to a book 
stall. There isa commentary on the Finnish 
language that I am trying to find. I’ll be 
back in a moment.”’ 

‘“‘T will wait and talk to the girls,’’ de- 
clared Marcel, catching the arm of a young 
woman who was the center of a giggling 
group and with whom he continued to ex- 
change bantering remarks until a shop swal- 
lowed them up. 

Marcel then remembered that he, too, 
wished to make a purchase. He turned to 
retrace his steps. Before proceeding three 
yards he came upon Rodolphe and Mimi. 
They were standing, oblivious of all about 
them, gazing raptly into the window of a 
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bonnet shop. Neither saw Marcel. He 
would have passed them, but the crowd at 
that moment pressed him sufficiently close 
for fragments of their conversation to reach 
his ears. Marcel had a good look at Mimi. 
He could not recall having ever before seen 
her. He assumed she was merely one of Ro- 
dolphe’s temporary conquests, for which 
that young man was noted. But this eve- 
ning, Marcel admitted to himself with a 
sigh, the lady of Rodolphe’s choice was even 
more beautiful than Musette. 

‘‘Well, shall we go on?’’ asked Rodolphe, 
looking down into the bright eyes of his com- 
panion, and making a move to turn from 
the attractive display in the window. 

But in Mimi the spirit of coquetry was 
already awakened. Her heritage of desire, 
so long latent, for pretty clothes and luxury 
had needed only a little admiration and op- 
portunity to fan it into flame. Rodolphe had 
frankly admitted his poverty, but he had 
also mentioned his great expectations and 
his genius as a poet. Mimi’s undeveloped 
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mind and her own lack of education caused 
her to interpret the boastful words literally. 
She accepted in good faith everything he 
told her. 

Believing herself possessed of such a won- 
derful lover, the poor girl quite naturally, 
albeit unconsciously, permitted her hopes to 
rise and her ambitions to soar. Instinct, not 
psychology, told her that a man in the first 
stage of his enslavement is not apt to refuse 
anything to the object of his affections. In- 
stinct, rather than reason, prompted her to 
make her desires known at the opportune 
moment for their fulfillment. 

When Rodolphe suggested that they leave 
the bonnet-shop window, Mimi sensed that 
his intention was to go straight on to the 
café. She feared that there, among his 
friends, he might be ashamed of her shabby 
appearance. So she smiled trustfully up 
into his face and exclaimed, with the art- 
lessness of a child: 

‘‘To get the bonnet?’’ 

It was a verbal blow. It caught the gifted 
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poet when he was unprepared. The reply 
to his question was so different from the 
monosyllabic acquiescence which he had ex- 
pected that, for a second, Rodolphe stood 
perfectly still, with his mouth open. 

Marcel, who saw and overheard, forced 
his way quickly in the opposite direction 
lest they should discover him laughing at 
his friend’s confusion. Buying bonnets was 
a form of Christmas Eve celebration in 
which Rodolphe had never before indulged. 

Rodolphe, however, was by far too much 
of a gallant to permit himself to be long dis- 
comfited. Looking into Mimi’s sweet, ex- 
pectant face, the poet could have no more 
hesitated to grant her heart’s desire for a 
bonnet than he could have refrained from 
writing verses. With a reassuring smile, 
he drew himself up proudly and, bidding her 
keep a firm grasp on his arm, made a pas- 
sage through the crowd and led her gayly 
into the bonnet shop. 

Mademoiselle Mimi was one of those at- 
tractive Parisian types—so frequently seen 
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at that period of French history but which, 

of recent years have become more rare—with 

a pearly-white skin, pink cheeks, brown hair 

and grayish-blue eyes. It was preéminently 

the day of fragile women, when the manipu- 

lation of beautiful shawls and dainty scarfs, 

over delicately sloping shoulders and frail, 

rounded little persons, was an art in itself. 

As he entered the bonnet shop Rodolphe 

found himself devoutly hoping that, after 

having acquired the bonnet, his pretty, new 

sweetheart would not also desire a cachemire. 

Not that he would have found no pleasure 
in its purchase, but because the amount of 

money he had received from Schaunard 

would, he knew, be insufficient to meet the 

cost of such a wrap. He therefore entered 

with enthusiasm into the new game of 
choosing a bonnet for his mistress. The task 
was not difficult. With Mimi’s pretty cheeks 
showing between two bewitching clusters of 
ringlets, it was only necessary to select a 
little bonnet with a medium brim to be tied 
under her chin with a demure bow. 
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Mimi herself was delighted. How this 
young man must love her, she reflected, since 
he was willing to buy her such a costly gift. 
‘When she viewed her reflection in the mir- 
ror, after Rodolphe had assisted in arrang- 
ing the ribbon bow to his satisfaction, her 
pretty eyes filled with tears. 

‘*You are so good, I cannot thank you 
enough,’’ she exclaimed, her voice trem- 
bling with emotion. ‘‘It is a beautiful bon- 
net. I shall always love it—as long—as— 
ee live.”’ 

‘‘And I shall always love you,”’ returned 
Rodolphe, pressing a kiss upon each of the 
pretty, pink cheeks. ‘‘ But now we are going 
to eat.’’ He tucked her little hand within 
his arm and again shouldered his way 
through the riotous throngs on the street. 

At the entrance to the Café Momus, Mar- 
cel was singing a little ditty, composed by 
Schaunard, the refrain of which caused 
considerable merriment, since it implored 
all within hearing to please give a sou for 
his guileless heart, a sou at that time being 
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equivalent to the modern American penny. 
The composer of the ballad, arriving at that 
moment, supplied an ear-splitting obbligato 
with his newly acquired hunting horn. 

‘‘Look at the crowd,’’ he observed to Mar- 
cel, as that vocalist, conquered by the horn, 
ceased to sing. ‘‘Did you ever see it any 
wilder? How about our table? I suppose 
it’s taken.”’ 

‘“Yes,’’ Marcel replied, laughing. ‘‘I see 
the crowd, I have seen it wilder and our 
table is taken. I thought I would wait for 
the rest of our coterie to arrive before start- 
ing evacuation proceedings.’’ 

‘*All right. Where’s Colline?’’ 

“There. See him? He’s got another 
book.’’ Schaunard looked in the direction 
indicated and recognized the philosopher. 
Colline was fairly bowling people over in — 
his eagerness to reach them and exhibit his 
new treasure. 

‘*Look!’’ he shouted over the heads of the 
milling crowd. ‘‘It’s a rare copy. Some- 
thing unique. A Runic grammar!’’ 
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‘‘And he went to trade ‘The Milkmaid’s 
Funeral’ for a Finnish commentary!’’ ex- 
claimed Marcel. 

*‘Anybody seen anything of Rodolphe ?’’ 
Colline inquired after he had come up with 
them and they had admired his book. 

‘*He’s gone to buy a bonnet,’’ explained 
Mareel, his good-natured face illumined with 
laughter. 

‘“‘A what?’ cried the other two in 
chorus. 

‘*A bonnet,’’ repeated Marcel, as well as 
he could for laughter. ‘‘A lady’s bonnet,’’ 
and he proceeded to graphically describe 
_ what he had seen and heard in front of the 
_ shop window. 

“Then we will not wait for him,” decided 
Schaunard. ‘‘We might as well get that 
_ table emptied and start the waiter with our 
orders. Come on. I’ll lead.’’ 

Monsieur the Proprietor witnessed the 
| advance with dismay. Remonstrance, he 
| knew, would be useless. He was only thank- 
_ ful that the tardy arrivals had not brought 
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their art and literary equipment with them. 
Steadily and relentlessly they bore down 
upon the hapless citizens seated at the cor- 
ner table. There they looked with scowling 
amazement upon those peaceful diners. 
Slowly they paced around and about the 
table, their manner indicating that it had 
been reserved for their use and presumpti- 
ously appropriated. Having made this fact 
clear, they trailed in single file into the 
café. There, with much ado, they demanded 
that a small table and chairs be immedi- 
ately brought outside for their use. They 
emerged, followed by waiters bearing these 
articles, and insisted that they be placed di- 
rectly alongside the table they coveted. The 
inference was so obvious, and the attention 
attracted by the confusion so unpleasant, 
that the patrons seated at the larger table 
quickly paid their bills and disappeared in 
the crowd. 

Instantly the Bohemians lost interest in 
the small table, ordered the waiters to take 
it away, and seated themselves in the places 
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just vacated. They then looked at one an- 
other and laughed. 

**T hate the vulgar herd,’’ declared Col- 
line, sententiously. 

‘‘And when I am eating I can’t stand 
being crowded,’’ announced Schaunard, 
with the pompous manner of a newly-made 
millionaire, as he observed certain other 
patrons withdrawing because of their 
presence. 

“Step lively, now, garcon,’’ admonished 
Marcel, turning to the waiter. ‘‘We want a 
supper of the choicest.’ 

The waiter looked his astonishment and 
hurried off to confer with his superior be- 
fore taking an order for the elaborate meal 
of which the Bohemians talked. Their 
credit, he recalled, had long been exhausted. 
Experience had taught him that often the 
most ostentatious manner and exhausting 
demands were but a foil for an empty pocket. 

Rodolphe and Mimi made slow progress 
because of the crowds. Once they were 
forced to pause in front of a jewelry dis- 
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play. A necklace attracted Mimi’s admira- 
tion. Rodolphe, with singular presence of 
mind in one so madly in love, resorted to 
preventive discourse before the expressed 
admiration developed into another petition. 

‘‘T have an aunt,’’ he exclaimed with sud- 
den enthusiasm, ‘‘who is a millionaire. As 
goon as le Bon Dieu takes her, you shall have 
a necklace much finer than that. Come, let 
us move along. My friends will be wait- 
ing.”’ 

Mimi had a momentary vision of herself 
adorned with the family jewels of her lov- 
er’s rich aunt and was immediately content. 

“Do you think your friends will like me 
in this little, rose-trimmed bonnet?’’ she 
asked, eagerly. 

“‘They will adore you, even as I do. In 
fact, I see that great care will be necessary 
or some one will steal you from me,’’ Ro- 
dolphe admitted. The thought was becom- 
ing an obsession. 

‘‘Are you jealous?’’ Mimi persisted. 
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‘‘A man in love is always jealous, my 
dear.”’ 

Mimi was conscious of a new thrill. Never 
in her life had she had an opportunity to 
make any man jealous. She suddenly felt 
herself as important as a lady of the Chaus- 
see-d’Antin. Some day, perhaps, she, too, 
would dwell there. Her face was aglow 
with joy as Rodolphe led her forward to 
meet his friends, already assembled at the 
Café Momus. With one accord they rose 
to greet her. 

‘‘Mademoiselle Mimi,’’ said Rodolphe, ‘‘T 
have the honor of presenting to you Mon- — 
sieur Alexandre Schaunard, the great musi- 
cian.’’ (Schaunard, with great gallantry, 
bowed low and pressed Mimi’s little hand 
to his lips.) ‘‘And Monsieur Gustave Col- 
line, the great philosopher.’’ (Colline 
brought his heels firmly together and also 
paid homage to the queen of their féte.) 
‘¢And Monsieur Marcel, the great painter, 
whose famous ‘Passage de la Mer Rouge’ is 
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one of the wonders of the world.’’ (Marcel 
made a series of bows in acknowledgment of 
this tribute to his masterpiece and insisted 
upon leading the young woman to the seat 
reserved for her at the head of the table.), 

The wine was already poured. Each of 
the four young men reached for his glass 
and raised it to toast their fair guest. 

“‘To Mimi, the beautiful flower girl,’’ an- 
nounced Rodolphe, ‘‘at whose touch the 
pretty buds bloom and the soul awakes to 
love.”’ 

‘‘May the happiness she finds be as plen- 
tiful as that which she bestows,’’ cried Mar- 
cel, who had seated himself at Mimi’s left, 
not only to converse with her but to keep a 
watchful eye upon the crowd surging 
about the café entrance. If Musette ap- 
peared he wanted to see who was with her. 

‘‘T'o Mimi, goddess of good cheer—’’ 

‘‘To Mimi, fairest flower at the shrine of 
Momus—”’ é 

Schaunard and Colline spoke in unison. 

Mimi accepted the glass handed her and 
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they all drank. The occasion was, to her, 
as wonderful and unreal as if she had sud- 
denly been transported on a magic carpet 
to another world. Though she knew it not, 
it marked an epoch in all their lives. But 
the magic was not in a carpet. It was in 
the bonnet that crowned her head. 


CHAPTER VII 


AT THE CAFE MOMUS 


NLY youth was feasting at the Temple 
of Momus. Among the faces at the 
many tables none was gloomy. Some may 
have been grave, a few a little anxious, but 
all were blessed with youth. Only buoyant 
youth ventures to drift on the sea of life on 
a raft made of hope and dreams. And the 
votaries of Momus on that memorable 
Christmas Eve were all adrift, sailing they 
knew not where, without rudder, compass 
or chart. Whatever their port, they were 
going merrily, with a song on their lips and 
laughter in their hearts. 

During the reign of Louis Philippe it was 
often said that people who did not know 
the left bank of the Seine, between the Rue 
Saint Jacques and the Rue des Saints Peres, 
knew nothing of life. That section was pri- 
marily the domain of youth—the students’ 
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But Paris in those days was filled with 
Bohemians who were not students, and who 
changed their lodgings quarterly, from the 
Barrier d’Enfer on the left bank, to the 
outskirts of Montmartre on the right bank, 
and from east to west on the Pont-Neuf, 
with little regard for locality, so long as the 
attic room or decrepit house they found had 
a roof, and the landlord of the domicile 
might be induced to accept hope in lieu of 
france pieces for the rent. 

The central location of the Café Momus, 
though a trifle beyond the actual student 
section, was a particularly convenient ren- 
dezvous for Rodolphe and his friends, no 
matter in what part of the city they chanced 
to be temporarily residing. Mlle. Musette 
was, or had been, one of their friends. To 
Marcel she was more than a friend. It had 
been some time since they had met one an- © 
other. She wondered if he still thought of | 
her and wished her to return. And the 
more she wondered, the firmer grew her re- 
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solve to spend Christmas Eve at the Café 
Momus. 

For pretty Musette was not happy in her 
new apartment across the Pont-Neuf. The 
day she crossed that fateful bridge in com- 
pany with the elderly Councilor of State, 
whose well-filled wallet had suggested the 
rehabilitation of her much depleted ward- 
robe, the bright-faced, young country girl 
left happiness behind. 

In the vicinity of the Rue de la Harpe, 
that central thoroughfare of the Quartier 
Latin, there had been poor but merry sup- 
pers and songful gatherings. She liked 
that merry companionship. She was lonely 
in the atmosphere of the Rue de Breda and 
she wearied of the doddering old councilor. 
Her heart yearned for Marcel. 

That young artist had been one of the first 
she had learned to know upon her arrival in 
Paris. She had posed for him and he had 
taken her out to dance at the opera bal 
masque. ‘T'here the admiration she evoked 
and the compliments paid her quite turned 
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her pretty head. She found herself liking 


the world and everybody in it. She had 
never before realized how pleasant and 
good-natured young men could be, nor how 
gallantly amorous the old men. 

In the days that followed she flitted like 
a sunbeam through streets and studios, al- 
ways ready to sing folk songs or to join in 
student glees with such vim and freshness 
that Marcel had christened her Musette. 
She liked the name. Thereafter, it was the 
only name by which she would be known. 

She knew that Marcel honestly loved her 
and that she loved him. But Marcel painted 
and painted, yet never seemed to get out of 
an attic. One day it would be on the Rue 
de Nevers, near the Quai Conti, close to 
the Pont-Neuf; now in an old farmhouse 
near l’Observatoire; then across the city to 
the Rue de la Tour d’Auvergne and again 
back to the Rue dela Harpe. Always it was 
an attic. Was there ever a girl who liked 
tolivein an attic? Occasionally, it was true, 
Marcel contrived to procure a few francs, 
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but they only sufficed to appease their ac- 
cumulated hunger. He could not even buy 
Musette a new cotton frock. 

At first she had not minded that so much. 
‘A pretty girl could get along very well with- 
out a frock in an artist’s studio, but out on 
the streets, even in the Quartier Latin, a 
frock was considered indispensable. One 
morning, after a carnival ball, a girl was 
discovered walking near the Palais de Jus- 
tice without any clothes and was arrested. 
Musette had several times mentioned to 
Marcel that she did not want to be arrested. 
She, too, needed much more than a frock. 

One day Marcel went out to try to get an 
order for a portrait. It was the season of 
the year when Frenchmen, finding their 
faces more or less burdensome, were wont 
to desire them transferred to canvas. But 
the ambitious artist was not fortunate in 
meeting such a patron of the arts. Instead, 
he met afriend. With that friend he walked 
to the Luxembourg. There they paused in 
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one of the galleries to discuss the paintings. 
Time passed rapidly. 

Musette, left alone with her active mind, 
grew increasingly thoughtful. Something, 
she decided, must be done, and quickly. She 
broke up the last two chair legs and cast 
them into the fire to keep herself warm. The 
wind blew into the room from innumerable 
cracks and crevices. To Musette it blew bad 
advice. 

She knew it was bad advice, but it was 
the best that came to her on the wings of 
the wind. She was not yet twenty and she 
had already endured hardships for the sake 
of her love for Marcel. A girl must needs 
have a great love for a man when she vol- 
untarily starves and freezes by his side. 

A terrible gust of wind rushed in through 
a broken window pane and set her teeth 
chattering. Another gust came down the 
chimney and scattered sparks from the 
burning chair legs all about the hearth. 
Musette brushed them up. At the same mo- 
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ment she remembered having heard the day 
before that velvet was selling at ten francs 
a yard. She wished she had a velvet wrap. 
How nice and warm it would be. She won- 
dered what colors were among those on sale. 
Perhaps if she went out for a little walk, 
she would be warmer. 

Though Musette’s French was not the 
pure diction of the cultured Parisienne and 
was marred by provincialisms, she could 
write and spell fairly well. So she procured 
a pencil and piece of paper and wrote Mar- 
cel a note. 

She was cold, and would go for a walk, 
she informed him. Incidentally, she would 
amuse herself looking at velvets. He must 
not be uneasy about her. She would be quite 
all right, and would be back for dinner. 
Even as she wrote the words she sighed and 
wondered if Marcel, when he returned, would 
have money enough to buy a dinner. She 
kissed the note and placed it where he would 
be sure to see it as soon as he entered. Then 
she put on her shabby bonnet and shawl, 
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closed and locked the door, left the key for 
him and turned her steps in the direction of 
the Pont-Neuf. 

That was weeks ago. Christmas was now 
at hand and Musette had not yet returned 
for dinner. 

Marcel, upon finding the note, waited in 
vain for his sweetheart. Then, at the land- 
lord’s insistence, the young artist vacated 
the miserable room and went to share Ro- 
dolphe’s attic. He did not exactly blame 
Musette, yet his blood boiled whenever he 
thought of her in the arms of another. 

Colline and Schaunard had joined with 
Rodolphe in efforts to cheer and console the 
deserted painter. Nothing seemed to help. 
Wherever they went, whatever they did, 
Marcel was always looking for Musette and 
vowing what he would do and say when he 
saw her. He declared her faithless, and 
false to every vow of love she had ever made 
to him. 

“Do we ever really know the human being 
to whom we link our destinies,’ declared 
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Colline, as they sat about the banquet board, 
with Mimi smiling upon them from her place 
at the head of the table between Rodolphe 
and Marcel. ‘‘I say we do not. The real 
dramas of life are not in circumstances, but 
in feelings. They are played in the heart.”’ 

“Not to-night,’’ cried Schaunard, who 
was in high spirits. ‘‘To-night we will stage 
them in the stomach. Waiter, some lobster. 
If there is anything I love better than my 
sweetheart, Phemie, it is lobster! Be sure 
you shell it,’’ he added to the waiter about 
to take orders from the others. ‘‘We want 
the best you’ve got for this little lady.’’ He 
bowed gallantly to Mimi. 

“‘T think I—I would like a little custard,”’ 
ventured the little lady with a dazzling smile. 
Mimi was adapting herself with remarkable 
ease to her new surroundings. 

‘Certainly. A little custard, waiter,’’ 
continued Schaunard. ‘‘And while you are 
about it, fetch some venison and Rhenish.’’ 

“Tl have turkey,’’ declared Marcel. 
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‘*Claret for me,’’ said Colline. ‘And 
some ragout.’’ 

Marcel, who had risen and was looking 
over the heads of the noisy mob, milling 
around a toy peddler out on the square, mut- 
tered an ejaculation and flung himself into 
his chair. 

‘‘And fetch me a bottle of poison,’’ he 
roared. 

The astonished waiter dropped his tray. 

Mimi gave a little shriek. ‘‘Oh, Mon 
Dieu!’’ she exclaimed, turning startled eyes 
upon the artist. 

Rodolphe patted her hand. ‘‘It’s noth- 
ing,’’ he whispered. ‘‘He has just seen his 
sweetheart.”’ 

‘¢And is that why he wants poison? Ah, 
Tunderstand. She has been false to him.”’ 

They all laughed. Each, at Marcel’s un- 
expected utterance, had turned to behold a 
radiant vision of feminine loveliness, es- 
corted by a fashionably attired old man, 
bearing down upon Momus with the evident 
intention of dining. 
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Marcel’s three sympathizers exchanged 
glances of mutual understanding. ‘‘Mu- 
sette!’’ each exclaimed to the other, with a 
wry smile. 

‘‘Now why did she want to come here and 
spoil his pleasure to-night, of all nights?’’ 
asked Rodolphe of Colline and Schaunard. 

‘‘T’o show her new clothes. To make him 
admire her and regret having lost such a 
beauty,’’ returned Schaunard. 

‘Because she’s a woman,’’ grumbled Col- 
line, under his breath. ‘‘They’re all eats. 
They like to torment.’’ 

‘*T heard a woman once say that some men 
like to be tormented,’’ said Mimi, who the 
next instant could have bitten her tongue for 
having spoken. Fortunately, no one but Ro- 
dolphe heard her. 

She had been gazing with frank interest 
at the elaborate apparel of the pretty girl 
who seemed to be insisting upon having a 
table so near theirs. Her own simple frock 
appeared worn and shabby in contrast. 
Even the little bonnet in which she had taken 
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such pride now seemed cheap and tawdry 
beside the newcomer’s gorgeous headgear. 

The lady’s escort, Mimi noticed, was also 
elegantly attired. His well-tailored clothes 
and costly accessories marked him as a per- 
son of distinction, and were very different 
from the threadbare, crumpled, secondhand 
clothes which enveloped the figures of the 
three young men at Mimi’s table. 

She found herself wondering why youth 
could not also have wealth? Was wealth, 
she asked herself, given only to age to com- 
pensate for its lost youth? Her natural ap- 
preciation of colors and textures enabled her 
to absorb, instantly, every detail of the pic- 
ture. She also sensed its defect; the blasé, 
elderly face of the old roué was sadly out of 
place in this modern Temple of Youth. 

A group of shopgirls and students recog- 
nized Musette and turned to look at her. 

‘‘Heavens! Isn’t she gorgeous?’’ ex- 
claimed one. 

‘“‘Who is the old dandy with her?’’ in- 
quired another. 
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‘A former Councilor of State. ie inher- 


ited a fortune and retired some years ago,”’ 
a student replied. ‘‘His name is De Miton- 
neaux. He’s an old fool. He usually lounges 
over on the Boulevard, around the Café 
Tortoni.”’ 

Laughter and exclamations greeted this 
statement. ‘‘And Musette has brought him 
over here!’’ exclaimed another of the group. 
“‘T should think he would have a stroke.”’ 

‘“‘He probably will before he gets 
through,’’ returned the other. ‘‘He’s an old- 
timer.”’ 

The young revelers went on their way, 
laughing merrily. But the last speaker’s 
prophecy was more accurate than he knew. 
Monsieur De Mitonneaux was already 
in a high state of nervousness and irri- 
tability. The old galante of an earlier and 
more elegant Bohemia was anything but 
pleased with the wild Christmas Eve excur- 
sion on which his latest fancy had taken 
him. He had been fussing and fuming ever 
since Musette announced her choice of a 
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dining place. He had almost prayed that 
their carriage might overturn and effec- 
tually prevent their progress across Paris. 

Now, having arrived at this horrible, 
over-crowded, odorous and noisy place, the 
old gentleman felt thoroughly ill at ease 
and out of his element. His poise and com- 
posure, so charming in his accustomed 
haunts along the Boulevard des Litaliens, 
here deserted him completely. He was con- 
fused and self-conscious. To make matters 
worse, Musette did not even give him oppor- 
tunity to escort her properly. She dashed 
ahead like a bird let loose and the ex-coun- 
cilor’s patience gave way. 

‘*T come behind you just like a valet,’’ he 
panted as he came up with her. ‘‘ Why must 
IT be made to run here and there in this fool- 
ish manner? I cannot understand it, I will 
not stand it. Why are you stopping out 
here? Are we not going inside ?”’ 

For Musette, having glimpsed Marcel, 
had already pounced upon two waiters 
passing with table and chairs and bade them 
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deposit them at once for her service. She 
had permitted herself to be seated in such 
manner that Marcel could not avoid look- 
ing upon her if he so much as raised his 
eyes from his plate. 

“Tt is too cold to sit out here,’’ protested 
the irate De Mitonneaux. 

Musette ignored the remark and waved 
the speaker aside. ‘‘Sit down, Lulu, sit 
down,’’ she commanded imperiously. ‘‘You 
obstruct my view.’’ 

Monsieur De Mitonneaux, who had seen 
war service and was accustomed to a respect- 
ful mode of address, collapsed into his 
chair, but not from a sense of obedience. 
His trembling knees refused to hold him up- 
right. Yet he continued to remonstrate. 
Musette smiled coquettishly into his face, 
and he again became her slave. 

Although they feigned not to see her, Mu- 
sette knew that her former friends were 
watching closely. All but Marcel. His in- 
difference hurt her cruelly. 

Conscious of the magnetism of her eyes, 
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she knew if Marcel would but give her a 
glance he would forgive her all her misdeeds. 
Surely, if he knew how unhappy she had 
been without him, how she had thought of 
him constantly and longed for his cheery 
laugh and deep-toned voice, his sympathetic, 
generous heart would be touched. But Mar- 
cel would not look at her. 

She felt herself hating the fastidious old 
man sitting opposite her at the table. Truth 
forced her to admit that but for him she 
would still be cold, hungry and poorly clad. 
Marcel ought to be glad that she was so well 
provided for. 

If he was, there was nothing in his atti- 
tude to indicate the fact. Musette began to 
grow angry. Her face flushed. She looked 
at Schaunard. He, too, appeared absorbed 
with his food. The gourmand! Always im- 
pulsive, she felt a strong desire to fly at him 
and scratch him. It was by his advise, she 
felt sure, that Marcel ignored her. She 
glanced quickly at the shivering De Miton- 
neaux and mentally likened him to a peli- 
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can. If she didn’t do something strenuous, 
she reflected, she would scream. Seizing a 
plate, she hurled it to the floor. It broke into 
fragments. A waiter came running. Every 
one turned to look. The decrepit De Miton- 
neaux struggled vainly to rise. 

“‘Oh, my dear,’’ he begged, ‘‘pray be quiet. 
Don’t do such things. It is not good form.”’ 

“That plate had a horrid smell of onions 
on it,’’ declared Musette, watching to see if 
Marcel would be roused by the commotion. 
Apparently he was still indifferent. 

“‘He will not look!’’ She spoke, uncon- 
sciously, aloud. 

‘“What’s that? Of whom are you speak- 
ing?’’ asked De Mitonneaux. 

‘‘The waiter,’’ snapped Musette. 

Her escort sighed. The vagaries of these 
modern young women were beyond his com- 
prehension. His sigh spoke volumes. It an- 
- noyed the modern young woman with him 
more than words would have done. She 
turned toward him, angrily. 

‘‘Now listen, Lulu,”’ she exclaimed, ‘‘I 
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have told you before, and now I tell you 
again, that I have got to have my own way. 
I refuse to be dictated to by any one. All I 
possess in the world is my freedom. No one 
shall take that from me. That is why I vow 
never to marry. I will not be ruled by you 
nor any other man. If you do not like it in 
this café, you may leave me.”’ 

She looked so charming in her anger that 
the infatuated De Mitonneaux could not 
have been induced to give her up. He sat 
back in silence and gave his attention to the 
menu card. 

Mademoiselle Mimi, reigning over the fes- 
tal table just beyond, had been an interested 
spectator of this little scene. The conversa- 
tion had been quite audible, as Musette 
meant it should be. Mimi found herself 
much attracted by the high-spirited Musette. - 
She thought she would like to know her. 

“‘Who is she?’’ she asked of Rodolphe, 
smiling into his love-filled eyes with a trace 
of mischief in her own. 

Marcel suddenly leaned toward her. 
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‘“‘You had better ask me,’’ he said quickly, 
and in a tone which must have carried 
to any ears that may have been listen- 
ing. ‘‘Her name is Musette. Her other 
name is Temptation. Love is her vocation. 
She changes lovers as she changes her gowns. 
She sings. But like the screech owl. That 
bird is rapacious. It feeds on the heart. 
That is why I am now heartless. So—pass 
me the ragout, Colline.’’ He spoke flip- 
pantly to cover his agitation. The very con- 
sciousness of Musette’s presence had set his 
soul on fire. 
. Marcel’s friends were as much interested 
as if they occupied box seats at. a per-— 
formance at the Odeon. They knew Musette 
had created the scene to compel his attention 
and that her words, spoken to De Miton- 
neaux, were intended for the artist. It was 
apparent that she wanted a reconciliation. 

‘“‘This is good,’’ exclaimed Schaunard to 
Colline. ‘‘She meant that for Marcel. Did 
you hear it?”’ 

“‘Yes,’’? muttered Colline. ‘‘He is pretend- 
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ing he doesn’t see her. That makes her fu- 
rious.”’ 

Rodolphe looked at Mimi. ‘‘Now let me 
tell you, sweetheart,’’ he whispered into her 
ear, ‘‘that if you were ever to treat me the 
way Musette has treated Marcel, I would 
never, never forgive you.’’ He pressed her 
hand closely in his and waited, almost 
breathlessly, for her next words, eager for 
assurance against the fears which oppressed 
him. 

Mimi sighed happily. ‘‘I love you too 
fondly, already,’’ she said softly, ‘‘to ever 
give my heart to any one else.”’ 

He noticed that she did not say she would 
never leave him and his fears increased, for 
was he not as poor as Marcel ? 


CHAPTER VIII 
THE GENTLEMAN PAYS 


S the hour grew later the crowds in and 
around the Café Momus noticeably 
lessened. Many of the tradespeople in the 
vicinity, either for physical weariness or the 
exhaustion of their stock, locked their doors 
and went home. A detachment of the Na- 
tional Guard marched briskly across the 
Place du Louvre and off into the night, at- 
tracting as they went a procession of strag- 
glers in their wake. 

The little group of Bohemians seated in 
the corner of the court were, as usual, left 
practically to themselves. The only person 
among them who did not appear thoroughly 
at home was the old galante, M. De Miton- 
neaux. 
| With the crestfallen air of a sinner, tem- 
porarily endowed with the virtues of a saint, 
he carefully studied the bill of fare. His 
meditation was interrupted by the voice of 
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‘“Marcel, Marcel, don’t you recognize 
me?”’ 

Other efforts having failed to compel her 
lover’s attention, she was resorting to ex- 
treme measures, M. De Mitonneaux, intent 
upon supper arrangements, failed to catch 
her words. He thought she was addressing 
him. 

‘‘Don’t be impatient, my dear,’’ he said, 
soothingly, ‘‘I am giving the order.”’ 

Marcel gave no indication of having heard 
his name spoken. He was making a des- 
perate effort at self-control. Considering 
that he was of the powder-magazine type, 
with whom the least shock sufficed to bring 
about an explosion, he was succeeding very 
well. After sitting like a statue for a mo- 
ment, he renewed, almost viciously, his at- 
tack upon the supper he had ordered. 

“But your heart keeps a-throbbing— | 
your heart keeps a-throbbing,’’ hummed Mu- 
sette, plunging into the refrain of one of 
Schaunard’s songs with the sang-froid of 
one who finds time hanging heavily. 
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Marcel pushed away his plate, reached for 
his hat and half arose from his seat at the 
table. He was deterred in his sudden 
thought of rushing from the scene by the 
realization that, to do so, he must pass di- 
' rectly by Musette. 

“Do not hum like that in public, my dear,’’ 
begged M. De Mitonneaux of Musette. ‘‘It 
is not good form. It makes us conspicuous.”’ 

Musette ceased humming, only to raise 
her voice in song. The thought of making 
herself conspicuous was in no sense alarm- 
ing, since but a short time previous her sing- 
ing had been popular throughout the Quar- 
tier Latin, regardless of time or place. 

Leaning gracefully back in her chair, 
while the waiter arranged dishes on the ta- 
ble, she sang all the words of the ditty which 
at first she had only hummed. Her horri- 
fied escort, who had won decorations in bat- 
tle, was conscious of a desire to run. Fur- 
ther remonstrance, he knew, was useless. 
He could only sit, like a spectator at a 
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vaudeville performance, and let matters take 
their course. 

The words of Musette’s song were singu- 
larly appropriate. Schaunard, who had 
written the verses and drummed out the 
sprightly air on his out-of-tune piano, had 
never before realized how well they applied 
to his friend’s interrupted romance. He 
grinned with delight. What composer is 
not flattered upon hearing his own song sung 
by a pretty woman at any time. Schaunard 
nudged Colline. 

“‘Do you not recognize it?’’ he asked. 
“‘That is the one I sold for forty francs.”’ 

“Observe Marcel’s face,’’ returned the 
philosopher. ‘‘He looks as if he were about 
ready to get up and howl.”’ 

Colline rose, himself, as he spoke, making 
a pretense of stretching his long legs but in 
reality to be ready for the denouement which 
he felt sure was close at hand. 

Schaunard rose also. Marcel, who had 
slumped down into his chair, after abandon- 
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ing his thought of leaving, was really mis- 
erable. He loved Musette’s sweet, clear, 
young voice better than any sound in the 
world and now, as it rang out in that lilt- 
ing melody, every word of the sentimental 
ballad touched his heart. He wanted to 
snatch her up in his arms, away from that . 
doddering old man, and fly with her to the 
uttermost parts of the earth. 

Beside him sat Mimi, her hand clasped in 
that of Rodolphe, her eyes focused and her 
ears attuned to every detail of the little 
scene being enacted about her. Musette had 
risen and, sure of her audience, was finish 
ing her song standing. It was Mimi whose 
intuition plumbed the depths of the girl’s 
seeming heartlessness. 

‘‘Why, she is simply dying of love for your 
friend, M. Marcel,’’ Mimi whispered to Ro- 
dolphe. ‘‘Can you not see that she adores 
him? She does not care for that man with 
her. She hates him.”’ 

‘But she forsook Marcel for him because 
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he had more money,’’ Rodolphe explained, 
patiently. 

There were tears in Mimi’s eyes. ‘‘I don’t 
care,’’ she returned. ‘‘I feel sorry for her. 
I wish M. Marcel would forgive her and take 
her back. Le Bon Dieu is love; then should 
not love do what He would, and always for- 
give?’’ 

Mimi had done considerable thinking dur- 
ing the days she spent by her attic window 
with flowers and embroidery in her hands. 

“It is impossible to revive a love that is 
dead,’’ argued Rodolphe, who, in common 
with other poets, enjoyed melancholy. 

‘““But true love never dies,’’ Mimi ex- 
claimed quickly. ‘‘It lasts forever. People 
who say their love is dead are people who 
have never really loved, is it not so? These 
two people must really love or they would 
not suffer so greatly.”’ 

Rodolphe leaned forward and pressed a 
kiss upon Mimi’s upturned face. ‘‘You 
darling,’’ he whispered in reply. 

All other eyes had been turned upon Mu- 
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sette and Marcel. ‘As the last notes of the 
girl’s song died away, Marcel sprang to his 
feet. The expression upon his usually beam- 
ing face was terrible. He flayed the air with 
his arms and roared like a mad bull. 

‘‘Hold me back! Hold me back!’ he 
shouted. 

Colline and Schaunard leaped toward 
him and, one on either side, forced him into 
his chair. He whirled it about violently and 
sat, legs extended, arms hanging, glaring 
morosely at the wall. 

The two who rushed to calm him were 
both skepties. They had witnessed Marcel’s 
heroics upon other occasions, in less serious 
matters. Consequently they doubted the 
genuineness of his present outbreak. Mu- 
sette, they well knew, had been acting solely 
for his benefit. They suspected his bois- 
terous rage was now designed for her intimi- 
dation. To them it seemed an indication of 
weakness. 

‘There is no knowing what will happen 
next,’’ grumbled Colline, as he and Schau- 
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nard returned to their seats. ‘‘The girl is 
pretty, but that is not enough to warrant all 
this ado. I would rather have my pipe and 
a page of Homer any time.”’ 

‘*Oh, Marcel will give in,’’ prophesied 
Schaunard. ‘‘This rage is only bluff. For 
some people the snare is pleasant. He seems 
to be one of them. Even you are not invul- 
nerable, my friend,’’ he added, poking Col- 
line in the ribs. ‘‘Did I not see you one 
night waiting for a lady in the Rue de 
l’Ouest, that dark trysting place, so con- 
venient to the Luxembourg gardens? The 
trouble with you is, you always keep your 
love affairs too much of a mystery. It 
arouses suspicion that your ladies would not 
win in a beauty contest. Now if some one 
as pretty as Musette made eyes at you, all 
your moldy classics would be forgotten. 
Some day, I’ll wager, you will marry and do 
nothing but dance attendance at social af- 
fairs.” 

‘¢The devil I will,”’ retorted Colline. 

At that moment a shriek sounded. Every 
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eye turned instantly in the direction whence 
it came. Musette was bending over and 
feeling of one of her feet. 

‘‘Oh! Oh! Oh! Mon Dieu!”’ she cried. 
‘‘Oh, I shall die. Itis killing me. Oh, dear! 
Oh, dear; What shall I do?”’ 

The faces of the Bohemians, exclusive of 
Marcel, lighted in joyous expectation. Mu- 
sette, they all agreed, should be on the stage. 
They watched her curiously. With an agil- 
ity surprising for one of his years, M. de 
Mitonneaux reached her side. Tenderly he 
placed an arm about her and eased her back 
into the chair from which, in apparent 
ecstasy of pain, she had partially arisen. 

‘‘What is it, my love? What is it?’’ he 
begged, his tone expressing the anxiety man- 
ifest by his troubled face. 

The impression doubtless crossed the 
mind of the old beau that Musette had been 
wounded in some strange manner by a con- 
cealed foe, a jealous rival for her affections. 

“‘Let’s see,’’ he quavered, getting down on 
one knee with difficulty and examining the 
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girl’s foot, extended for his inspection. Its 
rigidity made the tight, little slipper ex- 
tremely difficult to remove. 

“‘Tear it, break it,’? implored Musette. 
**Get it off before I faint.’’ She closed her 
eyes and moaned in apparent anguish. 

‘*Gently, gently,’’ soothed her escort, tug- 
ging with his aristocratic old hands at the 
refractory footgear. ‘‘The foot seems to be 
swollen.”’ 

Colline and Schaunard were convulsed 
with merriment. Not for a moment did 
Musette’s ruse deceive this precious pair of 
wits, though for a moment they were at a 
loss to know the underlying idea. That, 
however, soon became apparent. 

‘“‘Go quickly, go quickly,’’ she wailed to 
De Mitonneaux, thrusting her slipper into 
his hands. ‘‘Take this with you. There is 
a boot shop on the Rue du Dauphin, near 
the corner of the Rue Rivoli. It has been 
there for ages. You can’t missit. Fetch a 
pair a size larger.’’ 

‘“‘But what will you do? You cannot stay 
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here alone and without your shoe. It is im- 
prudent, scandalous.’’ 

Schaunard slapped Colline on the shoul- 
der, which gave them both excuse for break- 
ing into a roar of laughter. Even Rodolphe 
and Mimi were smiling. Marcel, strangely 
enough, appeared to be quite recovered from ~ 
his fury of a moment before. He was now 
taking a lively interest in what was going 
on about him. There had always existed a 
powerful magnetic attraction between Mar- 
cel and Musette. At times of great emotion 
each was keenly sensible of ideas and 
thoughts in the mind of the other. 

Musette’s heart had throbbed with delight 
at Marcel’s extravagant demonstration of 
rage. From the very vigor of his voice and 
actions she knew his heart was breaking. 
His efforts to conceal that fact were futile 
so far as she was concerned. Having learned 
what she wanted to know, she immediately 
set about getting rid of De Mitonneaux. 

He was fumbling with the slipper, trying 
to hide it under his tight-fitting, blue coat. 
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‘‘Hasten, hasten,’’ she begged him. ‘If 
you delay, the shop will be closed.’’ 

Her tone was imperative, and so tremu- 
lous with pain that the old man trotted off as 
fast as he was able. The spectacle was too 
much for Schaunard. He could not resist 
the impulse to raise his new horn to his lips 
and blow a plaintive, mocking note after the 
retreating figure in the light blue coat. Mar- 
cel, sanguine and expectant, turned toward 
his runaway sweetheart with extended arms. 
The dancing light in his eyes was far from 
indicating a love that was dead. Musette, 
with a ery of joy, and the swiftness of an 
arrow, darted toward him, her feet, one shod, 
the other unshod, seeming barely to touch 
the floor. 

Patrons of the café who witnessed the 
scene laughed and applauded. Schaunard’s 
trumpet blared forth in trills, ruffles and 
flourishes. Rodolphe kissed Mimi. And 
Marcel, after embracing Musette, picked her 
up in his arms and seated her on the table. 
Supper for every one was over. 
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In the excitement Colline completely lost 
his head. ‘‘The bill, waiter,’’ he shouted. 
‘‘Where is the bill?’’ 

‘‘Here, Monsieur.’’ 

The chubby-faced, white-aproned servitor 
presented a paper bearing an appalling ar- 
ray of figures. 

Schaunard, when he glimpsed it, raised 
his hands to his head and stared in amaze- 
ment. ‘‘Merciful heaven!’’ he gasped. 
“‘Did we order all that ?”’ 

“Oui, oui, Monsieur,’’ answered the 
waiter, to whose assistance the proprietor 
now hastened, his eyes wide with apprehen- 
sion. 

‘The bill!’’ ejaculated Rodolphe, staring 
at Mimi’s little bonnet, his fingers fumbling 
with the few coins in his pocket. ‘‘Who 
bade him bring it?”’ 

‘*T did,’”’ Colline admitted, at the same in- 
stant remembering the Finnish language 
book he had purchased a short time before. 
‘‘Shall I tell him to take it back 2”’ 
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The face of Monsieur the Proprietor 
darkened. 

‘Out with your coppers, Rodolphe,’’ cried 
Schaunard and Colline in a breath. ‘‘And 
you, too, Mareel,’’ added Schaunard. 

‘*T haven’t a sou,’’ declared Marcel, dis- 
engaging his lips from Musette’s long - 
enough to make reply, while his glance 
rested upon the parcel containing the pur- 
chase he had made before entering the café. 

“You haven’t a sou!’’ echoed the others 
in amazed tones. 

SEIN OE 

‘“‘Neither have I,’’ muttered Colline. 
‘‘How about you, Rodolphe ?’’ 

“‘T have thirty—”’ 

“‘Is that all!’’ 

Schaunard searched his pockets. ‘‘And 
I seem to have lost my purse!’’ he exclaimed, 
looking about in well-feigned surprise. 

But Monsieur the Proprietor did not 
look surprised. To him there was nothing 
new nor surprising in the loss of a purse 
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or the emptiness of Bohemian pockets. He 
only blamed himself for having permitted 
the waiter to fill the orders of the party. 
While he was yet undecided what action to 
take, band music was heard in the distance, 
attended by sounds of revelry that increased 
as the band came nearer. Instantly every- 
thing within and without the café became 
confusion. Patrons rose en masse and 
rushed to places of observation. 

“otis: thes-tattool. 7 Vis’ cthe: tattoor~ 
screeched a gang of street gamins, rushing 
ahead of the procession and improvising a 
burlesque of the popular cancan, compared 
to which the wildest of modern dances is a 
gentle promenade. 

‘Where? Which way ?’’ chorused a bevy 
of girls, looking this way and that for a 
glimpse of uniforms, shakos and pompons. 

‘“‘From the Palais Royal,’’ yelled the 
hoodlums, dancing like savages about the 
square. Others took up the ery. 

The Bohemians, still digging in their 
pockets, contrived to lay hands upon their 
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hats. For them there seemed no escape. 
Monsieur the Proprietor had been called 
away, but the waiter still lingered. Musette, 
eager to see the parade, had an inspiration. . 
With a winning smile she turned to the 
waiter and requested her bill also. He beck- 
oned to the man who had served her and M. 
De Mitonneaux, and procured the bill. Mu- 
sette accepted it with another smile, scruti- 
nized it with a critical air, took Schaunard’s 
formidable document from his willing hand 
and placed the two bills together in the out- 
stretched palm of the waiter. She smiled 
again and, indicating De Mitonneaux’s va- 
cant chair, said: 

“The gentleman sitting there—the one 
who came with me—will pay. Just make 
one bill of the two.’’ 

An idea gains in force by the energy with 
which it is expressed. Not much energy was 
necessary, however, for Musette’s idea to 
percolate the brains of the four gentlemen 
with empty pockets. With one accord they 
echoed her words, the cheerfulness of their 
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utterance blending harmoniously with the 
gallantry of their bows. 

‘Yes, the gentleman will pay.’’ 

‘‘Monsieur De Mitonneaux will pay.”’ 

‘Ah, yes; the gentleman will pay.”’ 

‘‘Bravo! Certainly, the gentleman will 
pay.”’ 

‘‘And this,’’ added Musette, taking the 
revised bill from the waiter and placing it 
carefully at De Mitonneaux’s place, ‘‘shall 
be my greeting—after a pleasant meeting. 
Adieu, Lulu, adieu.’? She kissed her hand 
to his vacant chair, and the Bohemians again 
echoed her words: 

‘¢Adieu, Lulu, adieu.”’ 

The sound of the patrol was rapidly com- 
ing nearer. At its head was a gigantic drum 
major. The blare of the trumpets behind 
him almost drowned the cries of the noisy 
crowd. Rodolphe grasped Mimi by the arm 
and hurried her forward to a point of van- 
tage. 

‘Quick, or you will miss them,”’ he called 
to those behind. 
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Marcel turned to Musette. ‘‘Quick! The 
patrol is coming,’”’ said he, extending his 
hand to clasp hers, but she suddenly burst 
into laughter and pointed to her foot. 

‘‘My slipper—I can’t walk with only 
one,’’ she cried. ‘*‘What’ll I do?”’ 

Marcel looked about him. Dishes and 
débris were plentiful. Not a shoe was in 
sight. He turned to speak to Schaunard. 
That musical genius was already tripping 
gayly ahead to meet his military competi- 
tors. Musette was not over plump, yet she 
would be no light burden for a young man 
to earry through the crowd which now 
seethed in the streets. But Marcel did not 
hesitate. He would do anything to get her 
away before the return of De Mitonneaux. 
Just as he was about to raise Musette to his 
shoulder he heard Colline’s voice calling to 
him. 

“Wait a minute, Marcel,’’ exclaimed the 
philosopher, who had observed his friend’s 
dilemma. ‘‘I’ll help you. You don’t want 
that old boy to catch you with his darling. 
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The crowd is so large, now, escape will be 
easy. Here, give me your hands.’’ 

He pushed Musette aside, caught Marcel’s 
hands in his and together they formed a 
chair of state on which they bade her sit, 
with an arm about each of their necks. An- 
other instant and Musette was perched, like 
a bird, between them, her towering bonnet 
plumes nodding gayly over their heads. 

“‘Now, here we go,’’ cried the two Bo- 
hemians, straightening their shoulders and 
bearing their fair burden as high above the 
crowd as possible. ‘‘ Adieu, Lulu, adieu.’’ 

They were not yet out of sight when the 
luckless De Mitonneaux returned, weary and 
breathless, carrying a parcel containing the 
new pair of shoes. He found himself con- 
fronted by an obsequious waiter, a smiling 
café proprietor and Musette’s farewell 
greeting in the form of the gigantic bill. 
The shock was almost too much for the old 
man, but he recovered himself after a time 
and paid the bill. The shoes he gave to the 
waiter for the latter’s sweetheart. 
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Meanwhile, across the square and down 
the street marched the patrol, with Musette 
making triumphal progress in its wake. 
The crowd, seeing the splendidly attired 
young woman carried along in this manner 
concluded she was a person of some note 
and paid noisy tribute to her charms. 

In a way, it was fitting, for Musette had 
staked all in the game of love and scored a 
brilliant victory. As a prodigal she had 
returned and been forgiven. The lost sheep 
was back in the fold; Musette was a Bo- 
hemian once more. She had done what she 
could by way of reparation. Even Colline 
had capitulated at the sound of her inspired 
words: 

“The gentleman will pay.”’ 


CHAPTER Ix 
HAPPY DAYS 


OLLOWING the eventful evening at 

the Café Momus, there ensued a period 

of blissful tranquillity for the ardent young 

lovers whose hearts had so yearned and natu- 

rally gravitated toward one another in the 
highest realms of affection. 

Love has been said to be the celestial 
breathing of the atmosphere of paradise. 
That being true, the three young couples 
who, in the early springtime, strolled arm 
in arm through the gardens of the Luxem- 
bourg, out by the western gate, into the Rue 
de Fleurs and past the Theater du Luxem- 
bourg, thence along the Rue de l’Ouest and 
back to the Rue Vaugirard in search of a 
house having apartments to let to three 
separate families, were all in a state of being 
that was far removed from the practical 
requirements of a material existence. 

Living in the clouds, inhaling a rarefied 
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air, made it possible to forget poverty and 
to transform forlorn, miserable lodgings 
into rose-colored bowers of happiness. It 
is always wise to look at the sky when dwell- 
ing amid unlovely surroundings. In con- 
templating heaven, hell is forgotten. 

Mimi and Rodolphe, Musette and Marcel, 
and the third couple whom the others ad- 
dressed as Schaunard and Phemie, com- 
prised the sextette that went house-hunting 
on that particular spring day and who, 
without much difficulty, came upon just such 
an earthly habitation as suited their con- 
venience and pockets. In a few hours they 
were all comfortably installed and singing 
like larks. 

Under existing conditions in Paris at that 
period, the springtime nesting of these 
young people was as natural and conform- 
able with social custom as that of the birds 
in the trees outside their windows, the dif- 
ference being that there was no progeny, 
and the birds remained for an entire season. 
With their human prototypes this last was 
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always uncertain. Judged by modern stand- 
ards, however, the triple housekeeping al- 
liance was in no wise suggestive of celestial 
bliss or heavenly perfection. 

Yet a great scholar of that time wrote 
that he had, one day, met in the street a 
very poor young man who was in love, whose 
hat was old, his coat worn, the elbows 
in holes; the water passing through his 
shoes, and the stars through his soul. 

That young man was Rodolphe. 

So greatly had his soul been illumined by 
his love for Mimi that he actually sought 
and found work in his effort to break out 
of the prison in which he and his friends 
were immured. Its warders, he knew, were 
poverty, idleness and prodigality. For love 
has no middle term. It either saves or de- 
stroys. 

Marcel, too, was working as never before. 
He envisioned a future when his picture, 
‘‘Le Passage de la Mer Rouge,’’ would bring 
him both fame and fortune sufficient to buy 
a new, black coat and a few other accesso- 
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ries of dress, both for himself and Musette, 
who was again needing wardrobe replenish- 
ment. 

Neither Rodolphe nor Marcel, poor as 
they were, considered his sweetheart a bur- 
den. There is no hardship in work when 
we work for one we love. 

Even Schaunard, though he missed 
Phemie at the Christmas feast, found her 
later and, by dint of alternately working 
and borrowing, contrived to keep her with 
him. There were days when Phemie seemed 
less happy than Mimi and Musette, but that 
was due more to her naturally melancholy 
temperament than to dissatisfaction with 
her lot in life. 

The three girls greatly enjoyed putting 
the bare little rooms in order, arranging cur- 
tains and window boxes and performing all 
the many services for the establishment of 
a home which a man never notices in detail, 
but which he would miss sadly were they 
lacking. 

Mimi, Musette and Phemie ran up and 
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down the stairs, visiting, planning, borrow- 
ing from one another’s small culinary equip- 
ment, and telling of the wonderful things 
their lovers planned to do, once their genius 
was acknowledged and each had created for 
himself a place in the world of art and let- | 
ters. | 

Some times they would entertain. One 
day Mimi would be hostess, the next day 
she would assist Musette in doing the hon- 
ors, and the third day they would both lend 
their services to Phemie in wining and din- 
ing their young men, whose franc pieces 
provided the wherewithal for such splendid 
living. And Colline was ever a welcome 
guest. If he loved, he kept it to himself. 
He was always like a brother to the six, of 
whose domiciles he was considered an in- 
tegral part. 

As for Mimi, it was the happiest exist- 
ence she had ever known. She feared she 
might awake any moment and find it a 
dream. Every night she prayed: 

‘‘Oh, dear God, if it be but a dream, let 
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me dream on forever, for I love Rodolphe, 
and if there be ways in which I can help 
him, if he shall come so high that he can 
reach great honor by treading over a corpse, 
he shall have my body for a stepping stone.”’ 

One night, as Rodolphe sat by the table 
writing for his new paper, a little fashion 
sheet with which he had become connected, 
he turned and gazed, musingly, at Mimi 
while she knelt, a radiant vision, her rich 
masses of hair falling over her shoulders, 
her fragile, little hands clasped and extended 
above the white sheets, a peaceful, childlike 
smile curving her lips, yet a woman, gracious 
in her loveliness, rich in happiness. 

The young man sighed and hastily re- 
sumed writing, lest she observe him watch- 
ing her. He could not intrude upon her de- 
votions, or break the spell of that hallowed 
moment when Mimi seemed to him as white, 
guileless and transparent as an angel. For 
those two the whole world had fallen away 
into an abyss, and they lived in a golden 
moment, with nothing before them, nothing 
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behind them but love, which almost took 
the place of thought. 

Mimi arose and crossed to where Ro- 
dolphe was sitting. She placed one soft, 
white arm about his shoulders and laid her 
head against his. 

“‘T don’t want to trouble you,’’ she whis- 
pered. ‘‘I just wanted to see you write. 
You are so much more learned than I. Some 
day we shall be very, very rich and you will 
not write advertisements, but beautiful 
poems. ”’ 

Rodolphe unclasped her tiny hands from 
under his chin, where she playfully held 
them as tight as she could, and covered them 
with kisses. 

‘‘Do you know what I am doing?’’ he 
asked, pulling her gently around to sit, for a 
moment, on the arm of his chair. He slipped 
an arm about her waist and whispered, 
with an air of great secrecy, ‘‘I am making 
you a new gown.”’ 

Mimi gave a cry of mingled surprise and 
delight. Then, scenting a joke, she asked, 
incredulously, ‘‘Of paper ?’’ 
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““Of flowered mousseline.’’ 

‘‘Oh, my darling! How? Where?” 

She looked dazedly about the room as if 
expecting a gown of flowered mousseline to 
immediately materialize out of the air. To 
possess a dress of that thin, dainty material 
had been the dream of her life. Her lovy- 
er’s assurance that the dream was to be 
realized seemed the last drop in her cup 
of joy. She took Rodolphe’s head in her 
hands and kissed his lips and forehead. 

The poet laughed. ‘‘This,’’ he said, flut- 
tering the large, closely written pages of 
manuscript on the table, ‘‘is a dental adver- 
tisement. It is written in lyric style for 
a fashion paper. Thus is poetic genius de- 
based by gross commercialism. But when 
a man loves as madly as I love you, he will 
sell his soul—and many a man does—to 
adorn the object of his love. When I re- 
ceived this order, I decided that all the 
money derived from it should be turned into 
a flowered mousseline gown. I have already 
completed the bodice and one sleeve. The 
rest is yet to be finished. Now, run along to 
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bed, or sit down and work at your embroid- 
ery, for the sooner this gets into print, the 
sooner you will have your gown.”’ 

He kissed her mouth, her eyes and her 
tumbled hair with a passion not unmixed 
with reverence. How willingly, if he pos- 
sessed the world, he would have laid it at 
her feet. 

Poor Mimi’s pious thoughts of a little 
while before vanished in an instant. Men- 
tal visions of modish gowns passed like a 
fashion display before her enraptured eyes. 
All unconsciously, she set her little white 
teeth in the apple of desire for frou-frou, 
frills and luxury. 

Rodolphe, ill-shod and ragged, in that mo- 
ment of unselfishness when he yielded to his 
impulse to bestow upon his idolized sweet- 
heart the fruit of his labor, little realized 
that he was opening the doors of temptation 
and sorrow through which, to them both, 
would enter the destruction of earthly hap- 
piness and that perfection of soul which 
comes only through suffering. 
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Schaunard, less poetic, but wiser in the 
ways of the world, was wont to proffer ad- 
vice which, though unpleasant to the ears, 
was fairly sound reasoning. He argued 
that a man should think first of himself 
when it came to buying clothes, for no well- 
dressed woman enjoys walking abroad with 
a shabbily attired man, however much she 
loves him. 

The very next day after Rodolphe’s con- 
versation with Mimi regarding the flowered 
mousseline gown, chance brought a sum of 
money to Schaunard from an unexpected 
source. Without losing a moment he hur- 
ried to a tailor and satisfied his longing for 
a gold-colored, nankeen suit. As he neared 
his place of residence Phemie, who was 
watching at the window for his return, 
rubbed her eyes and looked again to see if 
the vision coming toward her was not a 
figment of her imagination. It was not. 

“‘Oh, Mon Dieu! What do I see?’’ she 
exclaimed, running into the hall and eall- 
ing loudly to her neighbors. ‘‘Musette! 
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Mimi! Come quickly. Tell Rodolphe and 
Marcel. My Alexandre is turned into gold!”’ 
Mimi and Rodolphe, who lived on the 
_ ground floor, were at the door to meet the 
man of gold as he entered. They dragged 
him into their room. Phemie, Musette and 
Marcel came clattering down from the floor 
above. They turned the gorgeous personage 
around and about for their critical inspec- 
tion. Phemie was delighted with her lov- 
er’s appearance. In contrast, Marcel and 
Rodolphe looked more shabby than usual. 

‘‘Where did you get it?’’ cried everybody 
at once. 

‘*By the sweat of my brow.’’ 

‘“‘No, you didn’t. I proved last winter 
that there was no such thing.’’ This from 
Rodolphe. 

Schaunard rubbed the palms of his hands 
together with an air of complacency. ‘‘Per- 
haps not in Siberia,’’ he admitted. ‘‘We are 
now living in a different clime.”’ 

Mimi had told Phemie and Musette of 
the new gown Rodolphe had promised to 
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buy for her. Phemie now suddenly remem- 
bered the fact. She patted and smoothed 
the gleaming material of Schaunard’s coat, 
and smiled up into his face with naive in- 
genuousness. 

““Was there any money left?’’ she asked, 
sweetly. 

‘That is what we all want to know,”’ said 
Marcel. He had learned about Mimi’s 
promised gown and had himself promised 
its duplicate to Musette. He knew what was 
coming. 

“‘Heaps of money!’’ answered Schaunard, 
tossing handfuls of gleaming coins upon 
the table. 

“Then let’s go,’’ exclaimed Rodolphe, 
smiling knowingly at Mimi. ‘‘The quicker 
we do our shopping the better.’’ 

“‘T’ve done mine,’’ Schaunard declared. 
He slapped his chest and strutted about, 
taking a good look at himself each time he 
passed the mirror. 

‘You are not the only person needing 
clothes,’’ said Marcel. ‘‘Neither are you the 
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only person with money. Rodolphe and I 
have only been waiting for you to join us, 
before going on a shopping tour for some- 
thing more important than nankeen suits.”’ 

For Marcel, too, had been working. 
Every morning for days it had been his cus- 
tom to leave the house at an early hour, go 
to the military barracks and paint individ- 
ual portraits of stalwart grenadiers, at six 
francs each. He was not proud of his lowly, 
ill-paid work. Neither was he ashamed. 
The opportunity was offered him and he 
accepted. He, too, loved unselfishly and was 
willing to sacrifice his natural inclination 
to idleness for the sake of Musette. 

‘‘Rodolphe is going to buy Mimi a flow- 
ered mousseline frock,’’ said Phemie. ‘‘And 
Musette is going to have one, too.’’ She 
waited, expectantly, her red lips a trifle 
pouted. 

Schaunard laughed and pinched her 
plump cheeks. ‘‘And a fine figure Marcel 
and Rodolphe will cut!’’ he exclaimed. 
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‘Their shabby suits will look out of place 
beside such finery.’’ 

Marcel and Rodolphe were quick to resent 
this suggestion. They were anticipating 
such a contretempts, they assured him, and 
would forestall it. They also declared that 
Phemie was entitled to a new frock. In 
this statement they were ably supported 
by the three young women. Schaunard 
eventually capitulated, and the three men 
sauntered forth to make the purchases; it 
being mutually agreed that the young wo- 
men in their present attire would receive 
scant courtesy in fashionable shops. 

Schaunard, however, protested that he 
wished no one to have the impression that 
his reluctance to expend money upon Phemie 
was due to a pusillanimous nature. It was 
due, he said, to the fear that Phemie, once 
in modish attire, would no longer have ad- 
miration for him, but would prefer a hand- 
somer man whose financial condition did not 
fluctuate so continuously from a feast to a 


famine. 
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It is hard for noble natures to think evil, 
to believe in ingratitude. Only through 
rough experience do they learn the extent 
of human frailty and corruption. Rodolphe 
was too quick, too young, not to be readily 
accessible to that subtle influence of thought 
and feeling in others that make such an im- 
pression upon us of which we are uncon- 
scious at the time. 

Such a thought as Schaunard had just ex- 
pressed had never occurred to his mind. Now 
a cold terror seized him. It was vague and 
intangible, but it made him gasp, like one 
on the brink of a precipice. It was with 
some difficulty that Rodolphe managed to 
shake off the horrid presentiment of dis- 
aster and join, with his wonted light-heart- 
edness, in the conversation of his compan- 
ions. » 

At home, the three young women sang 
and chattered, and designed their new 
frocks. Musette was clever with a pencil. 
Under Marcel’s tutelage she had learned to 
make a presentable sketch. She procured 
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a piece of drawing paper and, by the aid 
of the illustrations in Rodolphe’s fashion 
sheet, conjured up three attractive models, 
according to their respective desires. Mimi 
wanted a great deal of fullness and frou- 
frou. Phemie was less particular. She 
thought, however, a few ruffles might not be 
amiss. Musette, capricious and generous, 
liked everything to be striking and spectac- 
ular. If feathers were in vogue, she wanted 
a dozen. If ribbons were decreed, she must 
have aS many as possible. She liked to 
startle people when she appeared at any 
public gathering. She seldom failed to at- 
tain her desire. 

After Musette and Phemie returned to 
their rooms on the floor above, Mimi busied 
herself in making preparations for Ro- 
dolphe’s return. She was a good little 
housekeeper and made excellent coffee. For 
this accomplishment she received many com- 
pliments. When the kettle was singing on 
the stove, and the linnet singing in his 
wooden cage, hanging over the window box, 
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where she and Rodolphe had planted their 
little flower garden, she herself commenced 
to sing. 

The song was joyous and sweet, like the 
merry trilling of a child. It blended with 
the notes of the bird and may have been 
heard by unearthly ears, so full was it of | 
love, and hope, and joy, and perfect con- 
tent. Ever since that Christmas Eve, when 
she had walked in such darkness and misery, 
and Rodolphe had given her light and food, 
Mimi had, at times, thought her happiness 
too great to last. Yet now, it seemed, even 
greater joy was to be hers. Rodolphe 
planned an excursion on which they were all 
to go, and she was to wear a flowered 
mousseline gown! 

When one is happy and pleasantly em- 
ployed, time passes swiftly. In a surpris- 
ingly short time the three shoppers returned. 
They drew attention to that fact, as soon 
as they passed the porter’s gate, by having 
the splendid Schaunard advance, blowing 
his hunting horn. Its blasts drew to win- 
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dows and doors not only the three young 
women for whom they were intended, but 
many others who chanced to be in the house. 

The procession was imposing. It in- 
cluded, not only the trumpeter, who was fol- 
lowed by Marcel and Rodolphe, but also a 
tall young man and a modiste, bearing pat- 
terns and materials, and another individual 
laden with hat boxes. Even the three gen- 
tlemen who had made the purchases were 
observed carrying various small parcels in 
their hands and pockets. 

Shrieks and laughter mingled as Phemie 
and Musette fled down the stairs to join 
Mimi in welcoming the contingent. Mimi’s 
small apartment could hardly hold so many 
as now crowded into it. The coffee boiled 
over. In the excitement the hat box bearer 
was shut out in the hall. Musette secured 
the hats and Mimi rescued the coffee. 

Forgotten were all the hardships and pri- 
vations of the past. A new day was dawn- 
ing. Poor Phemie, in the excess of her emo- 
tion, could not join the others in their hys- 
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terical outbursts of delight. She could only 
sob and say, ‘‘Ah, mon Alexandre, mon Alex- 
andre!’’ 

“‘Tf I had known it would please her so 
much,’’ said Schaunard, ashamed of the sen- © 
timents he had expressed earlier, ‘‘I should . 
have bought her a frock and trinkets 
before.”’ 

‘‘One never knows the pleasure a kind act 
will give to those one loves,’’ said Colline, 
coming in at that moment in time to hear 
Schaunard’s words. ‘‘What is going on? 
Is that coffee I smell? And where did you 
get that nankeen suit ?”’ 

“‘They have brought us gowns—”’ 

‘*And hats—”’ 

‘*And boots. Everything.’ 

Colline looked from the three girls to the 
three young men. At sight of the nankeen 
suit in which Schaunard was arrayed, he re- 
moved his hat and mopped his brow. ‘‘A 
chair,’’ he said faintly, and eased himself | 
into the one which Mimi laughingly offered. 
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In the explanations that followed every- 
body joined. Mimi and Musette served cof- 
fee after the commotion subsided and the 
trades-people had departed. 

‘* And now,’’ said Marcel, setting down his 
cup and beaming at the others across the 
table, ‘‘I propose—’’ 

‘*Now, I was the one who proposed that,’’ 
interrupted Rodolphe. 

‘*Well, I was the one who had the idea in 
the first place,’’ declared Schaunard. ‘‘Let 
me tell it.’’ 

‘Oh, no, no, Schaunard,’’ Mimi exclaimed, 
putting up one of her little hands to 
hush him into silence. ‘‘It was I who had 
the idea. I told it to Rodolphe. He told it 
to Marcel. Marcel told it to Musette. Mu- 
sette told it to Phemie. Phemie told it to 
you and so, you see, you thought it was your 
own original idea. But it was not. It was 
mine.”’ 

Then they laughed uproariously because 
they were all so happy, and, of them all, Col- 
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line alone was not in the secret. So they 
told him. Out from the babel of voices he 
gathered these words: 

‘¢T'o-morrow—we are going to the coun- 
try—you will go with us—you may carry 
our parasols—it will be early, very early— 
and we shall remain all day—flowers—birds 
—sunshine—”’ 

‘“‘Wait a minute, wait a minute,’’ begged 
Colline, putting his hands before him to 
ward off the avalanche of disconnected ut- 
terance. ‘‘Where is this heaven on earth 
for which you are all preparing and for 
which you are bound to-morrow? You may 
all speak if you wish, but I pray you to speak 
but one word in answer to my question. 
Where ?”’ 

Simultaneously came the answer from six 
young throats, the six appearing, for the 
moment, not unlike a nest of robins about 
to receive a luscious morsel of food: 

‘*Hontenay-aux-Roses!”’ 

“‘Good!’’ ejaculated Colline, rising and 
making a sweeping bow. ‘‘I thank you for 
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your kind invitation. I am not at present 
in funds; but if a way can be provided for 
overcoming this little obstacle, I shall be 
most happy to join your journey to the 
oromised land at seven to-morrow morning.”’ 

‘“We leave at eight and the funds will be 
provided,’’ cried the others. 


CHAPTER X 
FONTENAY-AUX-ROSES 


VERYBODY was still asleep in the 
house. No shutter had opened. The 
porter’s lodge was closed. There was a great 
silence. Mimi opened her eyes and listened. 
Evidently Musette and Phemie were not yet 
awake. Neither of them had knocked at her 
door. It had been agreed between them that 
the first to awaken would arouse the others. 
She slipped out of bed and began to dress 
rapidly. The pretty, flowered mousseline, 
with the billowing sleeves, was ready, spread 
over a chair, just as she had arranged it be- 
fore going to sleep. The sun, which poured 
through the crevices of her shutters, bathed 
the graceful folds of the material in won- 
drous hues. Mimi’s heart sang within her. 
It is so natural for youth to be happy. She 
was glad the day was bright. It seemed 
_ like a wedding day. 
She knelt and said a little prayer. Then 
170 
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She combed and arranged her hair, donned 
the dainty, new frock and tried on her lit- 
tle bonnet. The effect was fascinating. She 
stood on a chair to get a better view of her- 
self in the mirror. There was not sufficient 
light. She descended from the chair and 
opened the window. A flood of sunlight en- 
gulfed her. She reached out her arms to 
embrace it, and laughed as she did so. It 
was so good to be alive! The linnet, in his 
cage, began to sing. He, too, was glad and 
happy. He sang his thanksgiving to le Bon 
Dieu. 

‘*You are going to be left alone, my pretty 
one,’’ she murmured. ‘‘You will sing your 
songs and there will be no one to listen. You 
will call me, but your Mimi will not be here. 
She is going where the roses bloom. Going 
to Fontenay!’’ 

The bird chirped his regrets. She gave 
him food and water, let him hop upon her 
finger and touch her lips and cheeks with 
his bill, then replaced him in the cage, hung 
it in the sunshine and hurried from the room. 
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She remembered that she must arouse the 
others. She feared they had overslept. 

On the stairs she met Musette, coming to 
awaken her. The two young things paused 
to admire one another, then ran to help 
Phemie with her toilet. They found her 
with her new parasol in one hand while, with 
the other, she placed food upon the table. 
Tears of joy, not unmixed with disappoint- 
ment, brimmed her eyes. 

“‘T have always wanted to walk on the bou- 
levard,’’ she said. ‘‘Of course, I like the lit- 
tle birds and the green grass, but no one will 
see us in the country.”’ 

‘‘To-morrow,’’ declared Musette, ‘‘if we 
are not too tired, and there is enough money 
left, we will go to the Chaumiere—’’ 

‘¢__and dance the new polka!’’ exclaimed 
both Phemie and Mimi. ‘‘Oh, Musette, you 
think of everything.”’ 

In time, Marcel and Rodolphe appeared. 
They had experienced difficulty in finding 
raiment sufficiently startling to offset Schau- 
nard’s new suit. The result of their efforts, 
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however, amply repaid them for the amount 
of thought and effort expended. It also de- 
lighted their sweethearts. 

‘*We surely ought to promenade on the 
boulevard,’’ mourned Phemie. ‘‘ Alexandre, 
mon cherie, have you got your horn?”’ 

A shattering of the atmosphere by a gay 
outburst upon the instrument in question 
was Schaunard’s reply. It was the signal 
for departure. Parasols and baskets were 
collected. None of them wished to delay. 
There would be time enough to eat when 
they arrived at Fontenay. Laughing and 
chattering and calling to know whether this 
or that had been remembered or forgotten, 
they descended to the court and out into 
the street. 

Then a strange thing happened. From the 
Church of St. Joseph-des-Carmes where, less 
than fifty years before, the great, Paris mas- 
sacres began, came the deep-toned notes of 
a bell. It was the Angelus. At the sound, 
the little group paused. Looks of blank as- 
tonishment were exchanged. Musette de- 
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tected a lurking grin on Schaunard’s im- 
passive countenance. She looked at Mar- 
cel. His mischievous eyes were twinkling 
with more than their usual luster. A smile 
which he strove to conceal played about Ro- 
dolphe’s full, red lips. Mimi and Phemie 
also observed these phenomena. As the bell 
ceased ringing, they all burst into shouts and 
peals of laughter. 

““You raseals!’’ exclaimed the girls. ‘‘You 
mischievous villains!’’. And they continued 
to heap laughing invective upon their 
swains. ‘‘Now we know what you were whis- 
pering about yesterday; while we were 
Sewing, you set the clocks ahead.’’ 

‘*A wise man considereth all things,’’ said 
Colline, coming up at that moment. ‘‘Van- 
ity is a curse to be guarded against. It has 
spoiled many a theater and many an excur- 
sion party for a kind, indulgent man. My 
friends, I congratulate you upon your wis- 
dom. Mademoiselles, I compliment you 
upon your beauty.’’ He made a low bow. 
‘*Your coach awaits.”’ 
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The fact that they were starting two hours 
earlier than they had planned was forgot- 
ten in the light of this announcement. The 
vehicle in which they were to make the jour- 
ney was one of those popularly called ‘‘cou- 
cous.’’ People wishing to drive into the city’s 
environs usually engaged them. They had 
no fixed charge, but it was usually moderate, 
payment being required in advance. There 
was seating capacity for nine persons, the 
driver sitting on a kind of box outside. The 
place of departure for Fontenay-aux-Roses, 
on the road to Sceaux, was from the Rue 
d’Enfer, at the point when it converged into 
the Boulevard Saint Jacques. Colline’s 
forethought in engaging one of these con- 
venient equipages saved the party a consid- 
erable walk. 

By way of reward he was unanimously 
voted official manager, chaperon and treas- 
urer of the expedition. When the parasols 
were not in use he was also to have the priv- 
ilege of protecting those valuable new pos- 
sessions. The philosopher accepted all these 
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duties in a spirit thoroughly in accord with 
his profession. Not having any love-mak- 
ing to attend to while on the trip, he was 
free to devote himself to promoting the 
cause of happiness for others. 

At last they were off. These Bohemians, 
who were Romantics in general, but in no 
sense champions of any cause, were out for 
a holiday, a day in open fields, famed for 
roses and strawberries; where a poet could 
lie under a tree and dream sonnets, and an 
artist’s soul could expand in the contempla- 
tion of nature’s handiwork. They were an 
inconspicuous little group, unknown to 
prominent writers and artists of the day, 
but they had their dreams and visions and 
a great appreciation of the beautiful. 

All nature this day seemed laughing with 
them. There was the fragrance of fields, 
cleansed by a night shower; the scent of 
roses and honeysuckles blown on the 
breeze ; the twitter of birds and hum of bees, 
mingled with all the other pastoral sounds 
which blend into a symphony that brings 
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calm and tranquillity to hearts and minds 
wearled and distracted by the clatter and 
din and struggle for existence of a great 
city. The earth still lay in mists. The glit- 
tering radiance of the dew was like a jew- 
eled crown upon the landscape. 

For this day, at least, the Bohemians were 
not poor, but rich. To-day was to-day. To- 
morrow did not exist. The past had never 
been. Their thoughts were exalted, their 
bodies were arrayed to do honor to the oc- 
casion as if it were a sacred rite. In their 
exaltation they were children again, ready 
to laugh spontaneously at any moment; 
ready to frisk about in the fields and press 
luscious fruit between one another’s lips, 
to love and to be loved, and to forget that 
any such thing as sorrow ever existed in the 
world. 

Rodolphe, sitting beside Mimi, put his 
arm about her. ‘‘Darling,’’ he whispered, : 
“tis there a single regret in your heart?”’ 

There is a peculiar, winning sweetness in 
the open look and smile of those who are 
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pure of heart. Mimi had that smile. It 
illumined her face as she looked into his 
eyes.. Her lips moved, but she uttered no 
words. Her heart was too full of joy for 
utterance. 

Rodolphe, with a lover’s intuition, read 
what she would have said in her eyes. 

‘“Mimi—my Mimi,’’ he murmured, ‘‘my 
whole being has changed since I have known 
you. My follies of the past are like evil 
dreams. By your side lam pure. I breathe 
happiness. I was disappointed and dis- 
couraged. Your presence has dispelled the 
grief and given me new courage. That 
angelic smile on your lips has purified me. 
I am a new being. You must never leave 
me. Some souls, you know, are endowed by 
love with the power of merging their indi- 
viduality in another, and when the other 
is gone, life is no longer possible.”’ 

‘‘That would mean that there was no more 
love,’’ whispered Mimi, shocked out of her 
happy trance by his ardor. ‘‘So long as 
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love lasts, there will be life, no matter how 
or where persons are separated.”’ 

Reflection and serious thought during long 
days of loneliness had left their impression 
upon Mimi. Rodolphe’s poetic nature was 
quick to respond to her mood. The old fore- 
boding that something was to take her from: 
him brought with it a feeling of terror. 

‘“‘My sweetheart,’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘what 
do you mean?”’ 

Mimi could not explain. She was not con- 
templating separation, she told him. She 
merely put her thoughts upon love into 
words. It grieved her that he should look 
troubled, even for a moment. Then she 
smoothed the skirt of her new flowered gown 
and said, with the simplicity of a child: 

“‘T, too, feel that I am not myself in this 
pretty gown. I think, sometimes, that I am 
in a new world, or walking in my sleep, and 
that any minute the world, or the sleep, will 
come to an end.”’ 

Rodolphe stared at her with an intent- 
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ness which was consuming. His dark eyes 
seemed to radiate beams of light. He loved 
this fragile little creature in the flowered 
mousseline gown with a force, a constancy, 
a tenacity which made her the very sub- 
stance of his heart. Whatever the future, 
he knew she would underlie the least ef- 
forts of his life. By the time they reached 
the fair fields of Fontenay-aux-Roses his 
passion, great as it had already been, was 
augmented by his anxiety and suspense as 
to future events. 

Schaunard, however, brought the whole 
party back to a world of reality. No sooner 
had they alighted from the coach than he 
celebrated their arrival by executing what 
he termed a pastorale on his trumpet. It 
was not necessary, Marcel informed him, 
that he should so announce the composition ; 
its rustic simplicity was apparent. 

‘*Perhaps,’’ said Schaunard, ‘‘you would 
prefer classic dancing.”’ 

This remark elicited no little amount of 
laughter and joking. They all were familiar 
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with the story of Schaunard’s arrest at the 
Chaumiere for ‘‘choregraphie trop maca- 
bre.”’ 

The Chaumiere was a large garden on the 
Boulevard Montparnasse, with a shooting 
gallery, a skittle alley and switchback. It 
was open all day to students and grisettes. 
Its dances were decidedly more than infor- 
mal. Chinese lanterns and a few lamps suf- 
ficed for lighting. The orchestra was small. 
The management supplied a bar for lem- 
onade and galette. The dancers, of which 
Schaunard had been one, supplied the fun. 
On the occasion of his arrest his fun had 
not been appreciated. 

But on the fields of Fontenay-aux-Roses, 
when Schaunard danced in the open air, for 
only the birds and his friends to see, his 
terpsichorean originality evoked no inter- 
ference. The laughter of his audience 
brought tears to their eyes. Encouraged by 
their applause, the nimble musician led off 
like a ballet leader, the others following. 
In this fashion they ran, hand in hand, skip- 
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ping and dancing over the velvety turf, un- 
til they reached a shady nook under some 
chestnut trees. There they spread their 
feast. 

There, with butterflies and birds as guests, 
they ate, drank and inhaled the fragrance of 
flowers. Above them the branches of the 
trees gesticulated in the breeze. The very 
pastures exhaled perfumes. For themselves 
they fashioned wreaths and garlands. They 
told reminiscences, improvised jokes, enter- 
tained one another like children, and in- 
dulged in childish games. Marcel made 
sketches. They posed for him singly and 
in groups. Rodolphe wrote a poem, for 
which Schaunard composed a melody, and 
Colline devised a choice collection of puns. 

After they had dined they danced. Mimi, 
who could only waltz and dance in a. 
quadrille, wanted to learn the new polka. 
Rodolphe undertook to teach her. It led 
to a game of hide and seek, and a delightful 
téte-a-téte by a smiling brook. 

Never, thought Rodolphe, had he seen 
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Mimi more dainty or more beautiful. She 
was the personification of joy. Her pretty 
straw bonnet, with its long streamers, she 
carried as much in her hand as on her head. 
It was a type of Parisian headgear then in 
vogue that was exceedingly becoming to a 
delicate, fragile face like Mimi’s. Her brown 
hair, inclined to float about her face in win- 
some tendrils, gave her a spritelike appear- 
ance, wholly irresistible. Her eyes were 
filled with soft laughter. There were mo- 
ments when it would suddenly give place to 
a rapt look of contemplation. At such mo- 
ments she seemed to be striving, uncon- 
sciously, to penetrate the future, taking 
what she read there and weighing it in the 
balance against the joy of the present. 

It might well be said of her, as was said 
of another whose life story was of an earlier 
date, that if love be a fault, then Mimi was 
‘‘innocence floating on the surface of a 
fault.’’ 


CHAPTER XI 
JNEXPECTED HAPPENINGS 


ATE in the evening four young men and 


three young women walked slowly . 


along the Rue de Vaugirard. They were 
laden with baskets, parasols and flowers. 
Their footsteps were weary and their voices 
subdued. Ahead of them loomed the somber 
buildings of the Carmelites. 

“‘Poor creatures! They never go out for 
pleasure,’’ observed one of the group of pe- 
destrians. ‘‘They were up as early as we. 
Now we are yet to have supper. They are 
all on their hard beds. Should you not think 
they would crave diversion ?”’ 

‘‘Oh, they are too busy. They have not 
time,’’ exclaimed one of the young women. 

‘*How do you know, Mademoiselle ?’’ quer- 
ied another of the men. ‘‘Are you thinking 
of following the example of Mademoiselle 
de la Valliere?”’ 
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‘*T don’t know what she did,’’ returned 
the girlish voice, ‘‘but I was thinking how 
nice it was that all the while we were so 
happy and enjoying the beautiful country, 
they were praying, one after the other, an 
endless appeal to le Bon Dieu to keep back 
showers and troubles and send us joy and 
sunshine.’’ 

‘*Why, Mimi!’’ exclaimed another of the 
young women. ‘‘What strange remarks you 
make. As if anybody would be praying 
about us!”’ 

The men laughed, though not rudely. 

‘‘But is not that what they do?”’ persisted 
the one called Mimi. ‘‘This morning when 
the bell was ringing I had the same thought. 
I do think it is nice that there are so many 
people in the world to pray for those who 
do not pray. It must make some difference 
in people’s lives. Perhaps it was an answer 
to some of their prayers that we were happy 
to-day.”’ 

‘‘T hope they prayed for Colline to be 
honest.’’ 
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“Tf they did, their prayers were an- 
swered.’’ This from Colline. 

‘And do you think,”’ the first speaker con- 
tinued, ‘‘that they will pray as much for us 
to-morrow when we are dancing at La 
Chartreuse—or le Bal Mabille, if there are 
enough francs left in Colline’s pocket ?’’ 

‘‘They had better. That is when we will 
need their prayers, is it not?’’ answered the 
spirited voice of another of the girls. ‘I 
ought to know. I’ve been there.”’ 

‘‘Only six francs left.’’ Again Colline 
spoke. 

‘Then it’s La Chartreuse.”’ 

The conversation became general. 

‘*Mimi has never been there.”’ 

‘‘She would not like it. ’Tis too noisy.”’ 

‘*Phemie likes it.”’ 

“Oh, Schaunard has her trained. He 
uses his cane. They both enjoy noise.’’ 

Everybody laughed. Ever since Schau- 
nard had playfully touched Phemie with his 
cane they had all declared he beat her. 

‘*What do they do at La Chartreuse to 
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make it so noisy?’’ asked Mimi after the 
laughter had subsided. 

‘*Oh, it has always been noted for its orig- 
inality,’’ explained the male voice that had 
declared Mimi would not like La Chartreuse. 
That was Rodolphe. ‘‘The dancers, the 
dances, the music and the manager. Any 
new kind of noise that can be devised is in- 
cluded in the orchestral music. That last 
word is a misnomer. Music is unknown at 
La Chartreuse.’’ 

The description, as far as it went, was 
correct. La Chartreuse, which began as a 
little dancing-hall on the site of the old Car- 
thusian monastery in the Rue d’Enfer, 
might easily go down in history as the 
mother of modern jazz. It was a perpetual 
amateur night for dancers who wished, later, 
to shine at the Chaumiere and the Prado. 
The site of the latter was opposite the Palais 
de Justice. The dancing place of La 
Chartreuse was a large marquee. One 
descended to it by a steep flight of steps. 
Nine plaster statues representing the Muses 
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were its only ornamentation. These Muses 
supported kerosene lamps on their arms. At 
the left of the dance floor were the orchestra 
and a café. It was considered, at the time, 
the most original bar in Paris. Any kind 
of dress was permissible. Women could 
wear bonnets or not as they desired and men 
came direct from their studios, attired in 
their blouses. 

Monsieur Carnaud was the manager of 
this interesting rendezvous for riotous 
young people. His was the resourceful mind 
which added to the orchestral din the noise 
of money bags, anvils, pistol shots, rows of 
exploding caps and sheets of metal struck, 
as is done to-day behind the scenes in thea- 
ters, for dramatic effect. In those days 
these metal sheets were used to represent the 
roaring of lions and tigers. For every spe- 
cial féte Monsieur Carnaud devised a new 
quadrille and a new word to describe it. He 
had no assistant in conducting this novel 
place and himself played first violin in the 
orchestra. 
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When Rodolphe ceased speaking, the girl 
with the sprightly voice took up the descrip- 
tive theme. ‘‘I myself do not care much 
for the noise,’’ she added, when she had fin- 
ished. ‘‘I go because it is all Marcel can 
afford.”’ 

‘*T understand, my dear,’’ replied Mimi. 
‘It is the same with Rodolphe and me. If 
we had money I would prefer going where 
there are jewels and costly gowns and every- 
thing soft and beautiful. How comfortable 
it must be to have servants and always ride 
in a earriage.”’ 

‘‘Are you very tired, dear?’’ asked Ro- 
dolphe, who overheard the last remark. ‘‘I 
am sorry that we could not keep our coucou; 
there was not money enough.”’ 

‘‘T—I am just a little—tired,”’ she replied, 
unwilling he should know the extent of her 
weariness or how difficult she found it to 
breathe. ‘‘I am glad there are not five 
flights of stairs to climb when I get home.”’ 

She knew the entire party would stop in 
her apartment; that she must make coffee 
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and serve them, and it would be midnight 
before they went home. The thought 
brought her no pleasure. Hers was that ex- 
treme fatigue that comes to frailly consti- 
tuted persons when they have overstrained 
every fiber of their bodies to endure or ac- 
complish that which more robust frames can 
do with ease. The exquisite pleasure experi- 
enced throughout the day had so wrought 
upon her keenly sensitized emotions that she 
had lived in a sort of ecstasy. The subse- 
quent reaction, now that the day was over, 
left her faint and weary to the point of ex- 
haustion. It was not strange that thoughts 
of ease and the ministering care of servants 
should flit, like a tantalizing phantasm, be- 
fore her mental gaze. 

Schaunard, who had heard her conversa- 
tion with Musette, stepped back to walk with 
Colline. 

‘*Did I not tell you,’’ he said in a low voice 
to the philosopher, ‘‘that if we went into the 
hat and gown business too extensively it 
would have serious results?) The more a 
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man gives, the more a woman expects.” 

““T am sure Phemie expects nothing 
much,’’ Colline could not resist saying, at 
which they both laughed. 

‘*But speaking seriously, our day in the 
country has been a great success,’’ declared 
the musician with a tone of satisfaction. 

Colline heartily agreed. Then he remem- 
bered that he wanted to ask Rodolphe about 
the publication of a certain article in the 
latter’s paper and they quickened their 
steps to overtake the others. 

‘‘A man whose name is Barbemuche has 
promised to give me some information along 
philosophic lines,’’ Colline explained, as 
they walked. ‘‘With this information I 
think I can improve an article that Ro- 
dolphe has promised to print. This Barbe- 
muche,’’ he continued, ‘‘is not quite so poor 
as we. He has several coats and other 
clothes, and he lives in decent lodgings. He 
is tutor in a very aristocratic family, that is 
also wealthy; and he wants to be a 
Bohemian.’’ 
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Before the conversation could continue 
they had arrived in front of the house from 
which they started. The porter and his wife 
were waiting up for them. The girls had 
brought flowers to the latter. The poor 
woman was delighted. The porter had news 
to relate. 

‘‘A very fine gentleman called to-day,”’’ 
said he, making many gestures to emphasize 
his words and describe the visitor. ‘‘He had 
some papers for Monsieur Rodolphe and 
Monsieur Colline.’’ 

‘‘Barbemuche!’’ exclaimed those two si- 
multaneously. ‘‘Where are the papers? 
Did he not leave them ?’’ 

‘‘No, Messieurs,’’ replied the porter. 
‘*He said he would call again to-morrow. 
Here is his eard.”’ 

The porter placed the card in Rodolphe’s - 
hand. He and Colline both peered at the 
name it bore, then looked at one another 
questioningly. The name was not that of 
the tutor, but of his former pupil, Monsieur 
le Vicomte Paul ——. The last part of the 
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name was obliterated by a smudge from the 
porter’s thumb, but the identity of their visi- 
tor was established, so it did not matter. 

‘*Barbemuche must have had to go to the 
family residence at Rouen,’’ Colline ex- 
plained. ‘‘He was afraid it would be neces- 
sary. His former pupil, Monsieur le Vi- 
comte, is devoted to him. Because the in- 
formation is important, he has doubtless 
promised to deliver the papers personally 
with some verbal explanation.’’ 

“‘No doubt about it,’’ the others agreed. 

Rodolphe turned to Mimi. ‘To-morrow 
we will have a distinguished guest calling 
upon us,’’ he said. ‘‘You must have the 
room neat and look your best.’’ 

It was a natural enough bidding, quite 
spontaneous, and with no thought of conse- 
quences. Next to the pleasure a man experi- 
ences in admiring the woman he loves, comes 
that of seeing her admired by every one else. 
Many are the ruptured homes brought about 
by this innocent pride, as great a tribute to 
the loved one, as creditable to the lover. 
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Mimi, however, evinced no enthusiasm at 
the thought of a guest. She was far too 
weary. She wanted to go to sleep. 

Marcel, too, had a surprise awaiting him 
in the form of a letter. It was from Medicis, 
the Jew, whose pawn-shop, in the Place du 
Carrousel, was a famous clearing house for 
every known commodity and the business 
office of one of the shrewdest men in Paris. 
He bought, he sold, he loaned money; he 
traded and invested; he collected antiques 
and arranged business dealings, always to 
his own advantage; he made friends and 
kept them as customers; he was a walking 
encyclopedia and a human chronological rec- 


ord. Every one knew him and he knew the 
secrets and history of all. It was he who 


had secured for Marcel the opportunity of 
painting portraits of the grenadiers at the 
barracks. It was true that he received from 
each grenadier much more than the six 
francs he allowed Marcel for painting a por- 
trait, but there was enough competition in 
the art world and enough starving artists in 
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Paris seeking the price of sustenance to 
dispel any thought of haggling for a better 
commission. Marcel had been grateful to 
Medicis for even thinking of him. Now, 
Medicis had another offer to make. 

As they sat in the small room on the 
ground floor while Mimi made coffee and 
Musette and Phemie ran about arranging 
cups and unpacking the baskets brought 
back from their excursion, Marcel opened 
and read his letter. 

‘‘Here is news!’’ he cried, waving the let- 
ter about his head. ‘‘Medicis has found a 
purchaser for my picture.”’ 

“<¢The Passage of the Red Sea!’ ’’ cried 
every one in chorus. 

“‘Bravo! Hurrah for Medicis!’’ shouted 
Schaunard, leaping upon a chair and wav- 
ing his hat. 

‘‘Three groans for such a good dog,’’ ex- 
claimed Colline. 

‘“‘But I thought you were going to have 
it hung among the masterpieces?” protested 
Rodolphe. He believed as firmly in his 
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friend’s artistic genius as he did in his 
own poetic talent. 

‘‘Medicis says he will get it hung.”’ 

“But can he?”’ 

‘‘Medicis can do anything. He has power 
and influence. He can bring pressure to 
bear.”’ 

“That I can testify to. I have experi- 
enced that pressure,’’ remarked Schaunard, 
with his customary grin. 

Musette, pouring coffee into their sev- 
eral cups, paused to press a kiss upon the top 
of Marcel’s head. ‘‘How much money will 
he pay?’’ she asked. They all laughed. 

‘‘That is all that ever interests a woman,”’ 
said Schaunard. 

Musette pinched him, Then she gave a 
playful tug at Marcel’s mustache, smiled at 
Colline and slapped Rodolphe lightly on the 
cheek as she went on around the group. 

‘*So the Red Sea will soon be passed, and 
gone,’’ soliloquized Colline. 

‘‘Oh, Medicis does not want the Red Sea,’’ 
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explained Marcel, his eyes again devouring 
the letter. ‘‘It is ‘The Port of Marseilles.’ ’’ 

They looked at him for a moment, then 
burst into fresh laughter. 

‘‘The pictures are one and the same, are 
they not?’’ Colline asked. 

‘*Not exactly,’’ replied Marcel. ‘‘When 
it is ‘The Port of Marseilles’ I always have 
a boat instead of a horse in the middle of 
the waves.’’ 

After more jokes and more coffee Marcel 
announced the most important piece of news 
in the letter. 

‘*It is most opportune,”’’ he said, ‘‘for the 
quarter’s rent will soon be due. We need 
not pay it, because we will move. Medicis 
has arranged for me to have living quarters 
in the tavern beside the toll-gate, at the Bar- 
rier d’Enfer. It is to be decorated on the 
outside with panels, each panel bearing a 
heroic figure of a French soldier. The work 
will take some time.’’ 

The excitement attending this announce- 
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ment was all that any student of the drama 
could desire. The men slapped Marcel on 
the shoulder and congratulated him. 

‘“‘Tt will make you known in the world of 
art, as I am known by my songs,’’ Schau- 
nard announced, grandiloquently. 

“‘Oh, what joy!’’? exclaimed Musette, 
grasping Rodolphe and making him dance 
about the room with her. ‘‘I shall have 
amusement and company all the day long. 
I shall see every one who comes and goes 
and—’’ She paused for breath and dropped 
into a chair. 

Mimi’s face was as white as fine porcelain. 
She, too, sat down slowly and with deep 
thoughtfulness. There was a fixity in her 
gaze that gave it an expression of pathetic 
melancholy. Musette and Marcel were go- 
ing away! The thought seared itself into 
her tired brain. She had relied so much 
upon Musette. What would she do without 
her good cheer and advice when Rodolphe 
was absent or absorbed in his work? Tears 
welled into her lovely eyes and rolled, un- 
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noticed, over her pale cheeks and down upon 
the folds of her mousseline gown. She paid 
little attention as the others, still chattering 
like birds, trooped out and away. 

Rodolphe turned from the door and saw 
her sitting there like a little, crushed flower 
after the heat and turmoil of the day. In 
an instant he was by her side. He took her 
in his arms and clasped her to his heart. 

‘‘Forgive me, darling,’’ he whispered, 
kissing her eyes to wipe away the tears. ‘‘I 
should have seen how tired you were. The 
day has been too long.”’ 

But Mimi did not hear. The tired eyes 
had closed. One little, hot hand lay in his 
palm, the other hung, listlessly, at her side. 
Her breath came in short, broken sobs that 
lessened by degrees. Her tears had left a 
gleaming trace upon her cheeks, and hung 
there, ready to fall at the least movement. 
She looked like an angel or a spirit that a 
breath might waft away. 

The resemblance awed Rodolphe. A poet 
makes a poem out of everything, whether it 
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is sorrow or joy. He thought of the hya- 
cinths and violets she had gathered so hap- 
pily that morning at Fontenay. There they 
lay on the bed, where they had been depos- 
ited in the confusion of their return, faded, 
forgotten, but their perfume filling the 
room, 

He laid her down among them. A little 
half cough eseaped her lips, but she did not 
waken. Then he drew up a chair and seated 
himself beside her. It was asif a tired child 
had fallen asleep. 


CHAPTER XII 


SHADOWS OF THE FUTURE 


N the afternoon of the day following 
the exciting events that had cul- 
minated in her complete exhaustion, Mimi 
was, apparently, quite recovered. A close 
observer might have noticed a delicate, pink 
flush, high on her cheeks, and a certain 
brightness of the eyes often visible in per- 
sons predisposed to pulmonary affections; 
but if these were indications of ill health, 
Mimi herself appeared blithely unconscious. 
She sang, as usual, about her work and made 
all haste toward transforming the ugly, lit- 
tle living-room into an atelier worthy of 
genius and nobility for their mutual discus- 
sion of philosophy. She wanted to surprise 
Rodolphe on his return. 
The curtains at the windows and about 
the bed were fresh and clean, drawn back in 
graceful lines to admit what air and sun- 


shine managed to percolate through the nar- 
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row confines of that dingy, gloomy street, 
with its cobblestones and mud, musty odors 
and general dankness. Mimi swept the floor 
and tried to put in order the confusion of 
books, papers and writing materials which 
bestrewed the table whereon Rodolphe was 
wont to do his writing. 

Deftly she arranged the flowers, so faded 
when she fell asleep, but now revived and 
freshened by soaking in water for hours. 
She brought vases and jars, such as usually 
abound in studio apartments, whether rich 
or poor. What she lacked, she borrowed 
from Musette, already packing Marcel’s few 
belongings, as well as her own, pending their 
removal. 

With that artistry which dwells only in 
the fingers of true lovers of flowers, Mimi 
placed the fragrant blossoms in the recep- 
tacles she had provided, taking care that 
stems which stood smartly upright sup- 
ported the frailer ones drooping gracefully, 
with downeast petals and buds, over the edge 
of the vessels. When all was finished to her 
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satisfaction, she carried them to shelves, 
ledges, brackets and other vantage points 
from which they might lend charm and 
brightness to the room. 

The effect pleased her, This preparing 
for a guest of distinction was delightful. 
She dressed with the same painstaking care 
she had bestowed when arraying herself for 
the picnic; the difference being that she was 
then in a fever of excitement at wearing, 
for the first time, a flowered mousseline 
gown, whereas now the thrill she experi- 
enced was that of preparing to meet the 
critical and, she hoped, favorable gaze of a 
person who might hold Rodolphe’s future, 
as well as her own, in the hollow of his hand. 

Having completed her toilet, she took up 
her embroidery and sat down to rest, busy- 
ing her fingers, meanwhile, with the custom- 
ary pleasing task which had, from time to 
time, brought extra franc pieces dropping 
into her tiny, apron pockets from the hands 
of purchasers. Despite her household du- 
ties, Mimi’s own hands remained pliable, al- 
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most transparent. It was necessary that she 
give them care or she could not continue her 
delicate needlework. 

Something of this sort flitted through her 
mind as she sat there. The thought may 
have been subconsciously induced by the 
fact that she was hungry and must wait until 
Rodolphe came with food which she, in turn, 
must prepare. She was not anxious to again 
put her hands into the housework, especially 
after having donned her pretty new frock. 
She smoothed its folds affectionately. The 
dainty sprigs of flowers scattered over its 
surface seemed to smile up into her face. 
She thought of the lover whose thoughtful- 
ness had made the dress possible. How 
noble and generous he was. How willing to 
deny himself for her sake. The trait of gen- 
erosity always delights those kindly crea- 
tures who carry their hearts on their sleeves. 

For the first time, however, the thought 
came to Mimi that she ought not to accept 
such sacrifices from Rodolphe. He pos- 
sessed so little—barely enough for himself. 
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What she could earn with her needle was but 
a pittance. She had not felt well of late. 
She tired easily. She had tried not to call 
Rodolphe’s attention to the fact, but it was 
nevertheless true that she was weak. Much 
weaker than Phemie and Musette. They 
were never tired. They were always ready 
to dance and walk from one side of Paris to 
the other. 

Mimi wished she were more like them. It 
was such pleasure to dance. Now that she 
had learned the polka she could dance any- 
where. She wished they might go to quiet 
places where there was beautiful music. 
Perhaps, she reflected, if she ate more food, 
such as the doctor had long ago advised, she 
would get stronger. But Rodolphe could 
not afford such food. She couid not earn 
more money. How, then, was it to be pro- 
cured? Suppose she were to become il]— 
and die! 

Her thoughts, which had been keeping 
pace with the rapidity of her stitches in the 
embroidery, ceased as suddenly as if, in run- 
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ning, she had brought up, unexpectedly, 
against an unsurmountable barrier. 

Die? Impossible. She must not consider 
such an eventuality. It was a thought she 
had always put from her. For months she 
had been fleeing from its sinister shadow. It 
was to escape death that she had given up 
her employment at the government tapestry 
works. Then, when her needlework brought 
in barely enough money to pay her rent, she 
had shivered and coughed because she was 
cold and ill-nourished. 

It was at that time Rodolphe had come 
into her life. Under the balmy influence of 
his love she had seemed to thrive like a 
stunted plant suddenly placed in the sun- 
shine. She was not cold now, because it 
was no longer winter; but she was just as 
often hungry. 

How did it happen? Yesterday they had 


money and a trip to the country-* To-day 
Rodolphe had hurried out to try to sell some 


verses, that he might buy food. She had a 
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new frock, but Rodolphe had shoes that 
barely covered his feet. What was wrong? 
If he had not dressed her so nicely, he might 
have had a pair of shoes. If her health 
failed, he would be unable to write another 
drama or any more poems. 

And always came that old fear—Death! 
It seemed to pursue her. She did not want 
to die. It was so pleasant to live. She loved 
the beautiful things in the world—birds, 
music, flowers, pretty clothes, dancing. 
There seemed no end to the pleasures it of- 
fered. And she had never yet had a ride in 
a carriage! Of course, some day, Rodolphe 
would be rich, but that would be too late. 
She would not be with him. The picture was 
terrible to contemplate. 

This rapid onrush of thoughts made the 
flush deepen on Mimi’s cheeks. Her pulse 
throbbed and her breath quickened. She 
wished Rodolphe would come. Something 
unusual must have kept him. He was to 
have met Colline at the Luxembourg. Per- 
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haps Colline was late. Perhaps they had 
both gone to borrow money or to pawn 
something. 

Overhead she could hear Musette’s quick 
footsteps running to and fro. Occasionally 
a peal of laughter would ring out and Mu- 
sette would call to Phemie or lean out of a 
window to exchange bantering words with a 
tradesman. Musette seemed to have no dif- 
ficulties. She was always gay and happy. 
And she knew so many people. Why, Mu- 
sette had once ridden in a carriage with a 
lord! She had lived in a house where she 
gave weekly soirées. And once, when she 
was dispossessed, she had spread down a 
piece of carpet in the court and received her 
friends right in the open air. Mimi won- 
dered what people did at a soirée. 

Perhaps, she mused, if she understood 
grammar she would be better able to solve 
the vexing problems which so perpetually 
confronted her. She must ask Rodolphe 
to give her instruction. But Rodolphe, she 
knew, could not be troubled by such trivial 
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things. He was too busy writing and try- 
ing to get money. 

Obviously she must get her education 
from some other source. If she only knew 
some one who had plenty of time—one who 
did not have to think continually of food 
for the present and success for the future— 
she might get strong again, and also learn 
to read the books that Rodolphe would write. 

Suddenly she had that indescribable feel- 
ing which people experience when some one 
is standing behind them. She turned her 
head and rose. A splendidly appareled gen- 
tleman stood in the doorway. It was he— 
their expected guest! The day was warm. 
Mimi had left the door ajar. The porter 
had permitted the gentleman to enter. 
There was no doubt as to his identity. 

In her confusion, Mimi let fall her em- 
broidery frame. The elegant young dandy 
—that being the popular appellation of the 
period, when anything copied from London 
was deemed the quintessence of fashion— 
who stepped forward and so gracefully 
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picked it up for her could be none other 
than the Vicomte Paul. Mimi courtesied 
her prettiest. 

The visitor murmured apologies for hay- 
ing startled her. 

‘‘T was under the impression that I would 
find Monsieur Rodolphe here,’’ said _ he. 
“‘T am desolated, indeed, to have startled 
a lady. Madame, I beseech your forgive- 
ness.”’ 

His bow was courtly. Mimi courtesied 
again. She was embarrassed and vaguely 
troubled lest Rodolphe be delayed and she 
say something to offend the gentleman who 
paid her such homage. 

‘‘T am not Madame; only Mimi,”’ she ob- 
served, with yet another courtesy. ‘‘I look 
after Monsieur Rodolphe’s atelier.”’ 

‘*Monsieur Rodolphe is to be congratu- 
lated,’’ said the delightful young Vicomte. 
‘I should be pleased, indeed, to have so 
charming a caretaker for my apartment. 
And when, may I ask, will Monsieur Ro- 
dolphe be at home?”’ 
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Mimi did not know. She thought he 
might arrive any moment. He would be dis- 
tressed to seem discourteous to a guest. It 
had not been his intention to be absent when 
Monsieur le Vicomte called. If Monsieur le 
Vicomte would kindly have a seat in Mon- 
sieur Rodolphe’s humble apartment, she felt 
sure that only a few moments would elapse 
ere his return. 

The young Vicomte accepted the proffered 
chair with remarkable readiness. He had 
but lately emerged from under the protect- 
ing guidance of his tutor. Unconsciously, 
he had absorbed many of the ideas and some 
of the philosophy of that tutor. As a re- 
sult the young nobleman was genuinely in- 
terested in Bohemia. But for the deterring 
influence of dependent relatives his tutor 
would long ago have abandoned teaching and 
embraced Bohemianism. 

The pupil, however, was now free to pur- 
sue his studies along whatever channels his 
fancy led. Paul had been surfeited with 
luxury and surveillance, When chance gave 
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him the opportunity to make a personal tour 
of the Quartier Latin, unaccompanied and 
on a legitimate errand, he was undeniably 
pleased. The tutor, at first, demurred. The 
youthful Vicomte insisted. He was free, 
he argued, to go and come as he chose. He 
had his own apartments. Was he not cap- 
able, after such excellent training, to choose 
his companions wisely ? 

This last was incontrovertible. The tutor 
entertained a high opinion of his pupil and 
also of himself as an instructor. To con- 
tinue a negative position would, he felt, be 
doing them both an injustice. So to the 
Vicomte Paul he entrusted the papers and 
verbal explanation which he desired to be 
given personally to Messieurs Rodolphe and 
Colline. Before departing for Rouen he 
wrote down Rodolphe’s address for the 
titled messenger. He also spoke at some 
length regarding Rodolphe’s undoubted 
genius and the remarkable philosophy of 
Colline. 

The Vicomte formed in his own mind a 
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mental picture of the two young men. He 
determined to make them subjects of study, 
possibly friends. He understood they led a 
hand-to-mouth existence. He was interested 
to know how it was accomplished. 

Thus it transpired that he set forth upon 
his present mission with an open and in- 
quiring mind. To find himself suddenly 
face to face with a young woman as sweet 
and winsome as the one now sitting oppo- 
site him in this poverty-accursed room, its 
only note of hope being the profusion of 
flowers, inclined him, for a moment, to con- 
sider the scene a delusion. 

He was strangely affected by Mimi’s fra- 
gile loveliness and her large, appealing blue 
eyes. Her beauty seemed heightened by her 
simplicity and ingenuous grace. Her whole 
person, however, seemed to exhale a splendid 
melancholy, almost too vague to be definable, 
yet adding a pensive and serious charm to 
the little creature that was most unusual. 

The Vicomte knew, from her speech, that 
she was unlettered. Whata pity, he thought, 
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for fate to deal so unkindly with so sweet a 
soul as to withhold from her the advantages 
and luxuries with which any one so mentally 
and physically adapted for them ought to be 
surrounded. 

Mimi could not help admitting to herself 
that this fashionably attired young man was 
decidedly good-looking. She noticed his 
silky hair, fine eyes, regular teeth and reas- 
suring smile. He seemed proud, yet kindly. 
She no longer felt in awe of him. He asked 
her questions and she answered. She told 
him of their picnic and of Rodolphe’s beau- 
tiful poems. She told of Marcel’s good for- 
tune and how lonely she would be without 
Musetie. 

Laughingly he replied that if she ever 
felt too lonely, she must let him know, and 
he would take her for a drive on the Champs 
Elysées. 

‘‘Oh!”’ exclaimed Mimi, adding with a 
sigh, ‘‘I have never been in a carriage.”’ 

The sigh was eloquent. To the young 
nobleman it seemed pathetic. In that instant 
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he resolved that Mimi should realize her 
dream of riding in a carriage if he had to 
kidnap her to accomplish that object. It 
seemed inconceivable that any one should go 
through life ignorant of those things which, 
to him, were necessary to existence. 

Mimi’s eyes sparkled with joyous antici- 
pation. The thought of riding in a carriage 
along the Champs Elysées, that fashionable 
promenade where so much elegance was 
always to be seen, nearly took away her 
breath. Its mention, however, gave her 
courage to put into words the thoughts which 
had arisen in her mind just prior to the Vi- 
comte’s arrival. 

“‘Do you know any one,’’ she asked, eag- 
erly, ‘‘who would have time to teach me 
grammar ?”’ 

The unexpected question caused him to 
look at her in surprise. 

‘Why do you want to learn grammar ?”’ 
he countered. 

“So I can understand Monsieur Ro- 
dolphe’s verses.”’ 
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‘‘But will he not teach you?’’ 

‘‘He would laugh; so would the others. 
They say they like me as I am, but I would 
like to surprise them. I like beautiful 
things. I would like to speak good French.”’ 

‘‘Mademoiselle Mimi,’’ said the Vicomte, 
after a moment’s pause, ‘‘T, too, like you as 
you are. In a few moments I shall adore 
you. I will think over what you have told 
me. When we take our earriage ride I will 
let you know the best way of improving 
your education. You are quite sure you 
want these advantages ?”’ 

His soft, pleasant voice and kindly smile, 
combined with his youthfulness, appealed to 
Mimi. He was not a person to be feared. 
He was more like a friend and playmate. 

‘‘Oh, thank you, Monsieur le Vicomte,’’ 
she exclaimed, her pleasure manifest in her 
voice. ‘‘I do, indeed, want to learn. And I 
will be so proud to ride in your earriage.”’ 

Came the sound of hurrying footsteps. 
Mimi rose and crossed to the door. There 
she met Rodolphe. He was breathless. His 
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hair was unkempt, his face flushed and 
perspiring. His clothes were ever a neces- 
sary envelope to which he paid scant atten- 
tion. His gaze soared too high in the clouds 
to come in contact with material things. 
Now, his garments looked more awry than 
usual, compared with the immaculate toilet 
of his waiting guest. A fruitless quest for 
money and an equally fruitless wait for Col- 
line had sharpened the poet’s temper. He 
gave a quick, darting glance at Mimi. His 
eyes were dark with jealousy. Her lids 
were downeast. With a graceful little ges- 
ture of her hand to indicate their visitor, 
she forestalled all questions by saying 
sweetly: 
‘‘Monsieur le Vicomte is here.”’ 


CHAPTER XITIT 
BOHEMIA MEETS NOBILITY 


ODOLPHE greeted the Vicomte with a 
manifest lack of cordiality. This was 
not due to previous determination but to a 
combination of circumstances which had left 
the temperamental poet in an extremely ir- 
ritable state of mind. He had started forth 
with most excellent intentions. He pur- 
posed procuring a few francs at the news- 
paper office, meeting Colline at the Luxem- 
bourg, buying some food on his way home, 
and arriving in time to share the food with 
Mimi and to make himself a little more pre- 
sentable before the Vicomte called. 
Instead, he had been unable to get any 
money at the office because there was none 
in the cash box. He had tramped miles in 
an endeavor to borrow some and had not 
succeeded. He missed Colline at the Luxem- 
bourg and did not find Schaunard at home 


when he called at the latter’s lodgings. 
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The day was unusually warm, and hur- 
ried walking served to increase his hunger. 
To reach home and find Mimi looking cool, 
comfortable and plainly enjoying herself 
with a handsome young member of the no- 
bility seemed an unnecessary aggravation. 

Rodolphe, therefore, made scant apology 
for his delay and none for his untidiness. 
The Vicomte was permitted to form the 
opinion that Monsieur Rodolphe was a very 
unamiable young man, totally unapprecia- 
tive of Madamoiselle Mimi’s affection, and 
who might, in a jealous tantrum, be inclined 
to do her harm. The Vicomte no longer felt 
disposed to cultivate the poet’s acquaintance. 
He was rather glad than otherwise that the 
philosopher, Monsieur Colline, had not ap- 
peared. He was glad, also, that Monsieur 
Rodolphe did not ask him to pay another 
visit to his wretched dwelling. 

The paper which he had the honor to edit, 
so Rodolphe informed his distinguished vis- 
itor, had little space for the publication of 
any articles other than those which fashion 
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dictated; his only reason for publishing a 
philosophic article in the present instance 
was to confer pleasure upon his friend, Col- 
line, who had never experienced the joy of 
seeing one of his literary productions in 
print. He expressed himself as profoundly 
grateful to the Vicomte, and to the latter’s 
former tutor, Monsieur Barbemuche, for 
their interest, and said he would take 
pleasure in making certain changes in the 
particular article now in type, in accordance 


with the suggestions so kindly supplied by © 


Monsieur Barbemuche, through the courtesy 
of Monsieur the Vicomte. 

That was all. Nothing more remained to 
be said and neither host nor guest made any 
effort to prolong the conversation. Mimi 
listened in amazement, not unmixed with 
indignation. She had expected Rodolphe to 
show the Vicomte much deference and to 
ask him to return. Her hopes of riding in 
a carriage and learning grammar disap- 
peared into the oblivion from which the Vi- 
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comte’s sudden appearance that afternoon 
had conjured them. 

The Vicomte had the good sense and tact 
to pay no further attention to Mademoiselle 
Mimi by so much as a word or glance. For 
this she was mutely grateful. She resumed 
her seat by the window and concentrated her 
attention, apparently, upon her needlework. 
The Vicomte, with profuse apologies for his 
intrusion upon the time and attention of so 
busy a gentleman as Monsieur Rodolphe, ex- 
pressed his thanks for the courtesy and hos- 
pitality of the latter, assuring the poet that, 
although he had an appointment elsewhere, 
he had not been seriously inconvenienced by 
Monsieur Rodolphe’s enforced delay. He 
had, he said, arrived but a few moments in 
advance of that gentleman, so the infinitesi- 
mal period of waiting was too slight for con- 
sideration. 

This statement brought to Rodolphe’s 
troubled countenance a shade of relief which 
the Vicomte was quick to detect. He was un- 
able to observe, however, the covert glance 
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of surprise and gratitude flashed in his di- 
rection from under Mimi’s downcast lids. 
In that glance her intelligent eyes did not 
fail to note the Vicomte’s perfect poise and 
dignified demeanor in contrast to Rodolphe’s 
smoldering ill-humor and unconscious 
gaucheries. 

Never, thought Mimi, had she seen her 
lover to such disadvantage. Had she been 
wiser, she would have known that Ro- 
dolphe’s disagreeable attitude was but the 
reflex action of misery caused by the thought 
that he must appear contemptible in the 
eyes of his sweetheart. Among strangers a 
man can endure humiliations bravely; to 
have those he loves witness his abasement 
goads him to desperation. 

Given a few francs, Rodolphe could have 
met the Vicomte with that indefinable air 
of confidence which the possession of money 
invariably gives to youth. It would have 
been for him a moral support. The world 
would have appeared radiant ; debts and pov- 
erty would have been forgotten. Nothing 
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would have been beyond his ambition. Ro- 
dolphe, with money, could be light-hearted, 
generous, enthusiastic, conscious of power, 
with his thoughts soaring far above the 
trivialities of clothes and habitation. 

Rodolphe, without a sou in his pocket, 
was acutely sensible of his shabby clothes 
and poverty-stricken surroundings. The 
knowledge that his visitor possessed every- 
thing that he lacked, and was in a position 
to surround Mimi with all the luxuries which 
she needed and which, for him, were impos- 
sible, only deepened his bitterness and made 
him unjustly suspicious. 

Unwittingly he precipitated that which 
he most wished to avoid. By his words and 
bearing he placed himself in an unfavorable 
light in Mimi’s estimation and aroused in 
the young Vicomte an antagonism toward 
himself and a chivalrous desire to rescue 
this beautiful young woman from an un- 
happy environment. 

In every age of the world there are some 
hearts that take pleasure in doing good for 
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its own sake. The Vicomte Paul was yet 
too young and inexperienced to be hardened 
to suffering. Romantic and impression- 
able, he construed Mimi’s guileless words 
to imply that she was chafing against the 
influence which held her captive in a hovel 
and longing for an opportunity to escape 
into more pleasant and congenial at- 
mosphere. Even as he courteously made 
his adieu, the Vicomte resolved to devise 
some method of communicating with and 
assisting the charming little creature who 
had so naively expressed a desire to learn 
grammar and to ride in a carriage. Yet 
his farewell bow to Rodolphe barely ac- 
knowledged Mimi in its sweeping gal- 
lantry, and his gaze did not seek her face. 
The Vicomte Paul possessed within himself 
the genius of a diplomat or the astuteness 
of a born dissembler. In other words he was 
naturally clever and seldom made a mis- 
take. 

Ahead of him, going toward the porter’s 
gate, tripped a coquettish young woman 
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whose face and figure seemed vaguely fa- 
miliar. She carried in her arms a number 
of bundles. From her remarks to the por- 
ter, the Vicomte judged that she was chang- 
ing lodgings. 

‘*Monsieur Marcel will come with a com- 
missionnaire for the works of art,’’ she ob- 
served lightly. ‘‘I am also returning for 
other articles, so do not let the room to 
any one before I come.’’ 

Even her voice sounded familiar. The 
Vicomte could not remember where he had 
heard it. The young woman, he concluded, 
must be she of whom Mimi had spoken, and 
whose departure she so regretted. He 
wished she would turn her head and not hold 
it so imperiously erect. 

As if in answer to his wish, one of the 
bundles slipped from the young woman’s 
arms as she passed through the wicket. It 
rolled across the paving. The Vicomte 
stayed its progress with his cane. After re- 
covering the bundle, he returned it with a 
bow. 
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The young woman turned sharply as she 
heard herself addressed. Her bright eyes 
scanned the Vicomte’s face. Then a cry 
of pleased surprise escaped her. 

“‘My word!’’ she exclaimed. ‘‘If it isn’t 
Paul—Vicomte Paul. Why, how tall you 
have grown. As tall as your father. Mon 
Dieu! I never expected to see you in Paris. 
And here—in this house—of all places. 
Were you looking for me?”’ 

The Vicomte stared. Then a broad smile 
o’erspread his countenance. A light of rec- 
ognition gleamed in his eyes. 

‘‘Andree!’’ he ejaculated. ‘‘I thought 
there was something familiar about your 
appearance: your quick step, I guess, or the 
way you carried your head. We often won- 
dered what had become of you. Let’s see, 
how old were you when wy sister dismissed 
you for trying on her ball-gown ?”’ 

‘*Fourteen. It was your mother, the dear 
Comtesse, who wished me to be trained as a 
waiting-maid. After her death—’’ 

‘‘T know,’’ interrupted the Vicomte. 
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‘‘Nothing went well after that. Nothing 
ever goes well after a mother dies. My sis- 
ter assumed too much authority and, if I 
remember rightly, you were something of 
a problem. I will never forget the time you 
eluded her, while I slipped away from my 
tutor, and you took me to see some old peas- 
ants who had puppies for sale. What a row 
there was about the affair.”’ 

They both laughed as heartily as if they 
were children again, running about the broad 
estates of the Vicomte’s ancestral home at 
Rouen. 

‘“‘But now that you are discovered, you 
must give an account of yourself,’’ persisted 
the Vicomte. ‘‘How comes it that you are 
living here? ‘And what are these?’’ indi- 
eating the bundles in her arms. 

“‘T am not living here, now; I am mov- 
ing,’’ she replied, with another little laugh. 
‘‘When your sister dismissed me, I vowed 
I would never again be a waiting-maid to 
anybody, yet here you see me waiting on 
an artist.”’ 
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‘Married ?”’ 

She shook her head. A shadow crossed 
her face. ‘‘Marcel is too poor,”’ she said. 

The young Vicomte studied her for a mo- 
ment before his next remark. 

“‘My mother once said that you were the 
kindest, most generous and impulsive little 
girl she ever knew, and that we children 
ought always to be good to you, for you 
would be likely, some day, to throw away 
your life for some one you loved. Is that 
what you are doing?’’ 

His direct question startled her. The 
laughing eyes that had looked so frankly into 
his fell before his penetrating gaze. 

‘*Marcel is the best man in the world,”’’ 
she said at length. ‘‘He is the only man I 
have ever loved. He was the first person 
who was kind to me after I came to Paris. 
He liked my singing. He would not call me 
Andree. He gave me the name of Musette.”’ 

‘‘Musette!’’ exclaimed the Vicomte. 
‘“Then you are the friend of that poor, lit- 
tle Mademoiselle Mimi, whom I encountered 
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this afternoon in the atelier of Monsieur Ro- 
dolphe. She is distressed that you are mov- 
ing away.”’ 

It was Musette’s turn to be surprised. 
She wanted to know how he chanced to know 
Mimi and Rodolphe. Paul started to ex- 
plain but interrupted himself when he saw 
Musette shift the bundles to ease the strain 
on her arms. 

‘‘Oh, how thoughtless I have been,’’ he 
exclaimed, looking hastily about the narrow 
thoroughfare. ‘‘You must have a fiacre or 
a cabriolet. Where are you going ?”’ 

“To the tavern at the Barrier d’Enfer. 
My Marcel is going to paint it.’’ 

The Vicomte, after instructing Musette 
to wait in a doorway, hurried off, to return 
presently with a cabriolet. Into this he as- 
sisted Musette, then seated himself beside 
her. ‘‘Now we can chat comfortably,’’ said 
he. ‘‘I want you to tell me about your lit- 
tle friend, Mademoiselle Mimi.”’ 

‘‘Are you in love with her?’’ asked Mu- 
sette. 
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‘¢Sheis beautiful,’’ answered the Vicomte. 
‘‘T would like to help her.”’ 

He listened while Musette talked. There 
was not much to tell. Most of it he already 
knew or guessed. Mimi was good, he gath- 
ered; too good for the state of life into 
which she had been cast, but possessed of an 
inordinate fondness for beauty and luxury. 

‘‘She is very delicate,’’ Musette said, 
‘“‘and I think is often tired. She always 
talks of riding and of having food brought 
to her on trays.’’ 

‘“‘Poor child!’’ exclaimed the Vicomte. 
‘“‘T suppose she also likes fine clothes.’’ 

‘“‘Dreams of them—pines for them. So 
do I,’’ returned Musette. ‘‘But you see, IL 
do not have them; neither does she.”’ 

‘*Have you money now ?’’ 

‘*Mimi and Rodolphe have none. I have 
none. Marcel will have enough for us all 
to go to the Chaumiere to-night. He has 
gone to sell his painting. It’s his master- 
piece. A Jew bought it. He is going to 
have it hung.”’ 
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‘That sounds promising. In what salon 
is it to be hung ?”’ 

‘We don’t know yet. Marcel has gone 
to find out.”’ 

While they talked the cabriolet had been 
rolling along the Rue d’Enfer. It now 
brought up, with a shake and a rattle, on 
the outskirts of a small crowd collected in 
front of a public house. A sign was being 
elevated to a position just above the door. 
The idlers were watching the process. 

‘‘Ts this near enough?’’ asked the driver 
of the cabriolet. 

Musette suddenly took cognizance of their 
surroundings. ‘‘Why, we are here already,”’ 
she exclaimed, gathering up her parcels and 
preparing to alight. ‘‘Oh! what are they 
doing?’’ Her eyes were riveted upon the 
swaying sign. Sign? No, that was not a 
sign, it was a picture—a painting. She 
stared in astonishment, then leaned back 
and laughed till tears fell from her eyes. 
‘‘Took!’’ she managed to gasp, pointing a 
shaking finger at the work of art now in 
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place. ‘‘That is the salon you asked about. 
That’s it—Marcel’s masterpiece! ‘The Port 
of Marseilles,’ née ‘The Passage of the Red 
Sea!’ It is hung at last.”’ 

Just beyond the crowd, walking in the 
direction from which she had come, Musette 
discerned Marcel. His head was high, his 
hat at an angle, he was whistling a popular 
air. His whole appearance indicated satis- 
faction and successful achievement. His 
painting had been hung and he had one hun- 
dred and fifty francs in his pocket. To-night 
they would celebrate. 

The Vicomte Paul was quick to sense the 
situation. He had set out to learn how the 
Bohemians accomplished their hand-to- 
mouth existence. He was learning many 
things. For the present, at least, Mademoi- 
selle Mimi would not suffer. Later he would 
arrange a meeting. Musette should be the 
mediator. 


CHAPTER XIV 
JEALOUSY AND TEMPTATION 


NE morning some weeks later the Vi- 
comte Paul was sauntering, cane in 
hand, up and down the pavement near the 
corner of the Rue de Richelieu and the Rue 
Saint Honore. He was fashionably dressed. 
His brown hair, worn rather long, enhanced 
the apparent pallor of his olive complexion. 
From out the depths of dark, almond- 
shaped eyes, with purpled lids, he watched 
the doorway of an establishment into which 
Musette and Mimi had just disappeared. 
Presently they would emerge and rejoin 
him. Near by his carriage stood waiting. 
Musette had followed his instructions. She 
had brought Mimi with her. By way of re- 
ward he had promised her a necklace. It 
was this that she had now gone to purchase. 
‘‘Get one for Mademoiselle Mimi, too, if 
you like,’’ he had remarked, with a sang- 
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experienced beau of the boulevards. ‘‘I 
notice that you have come without shawls. 
The air is a trifle cool when driving. I would 
suggest that you also buy scarfs.”’ 

He slipped a bank note into Musette’s 
hand. She crushed it under her slim fingers 
and flashed upon him such a look of grati- 
tude that the young man began to consider 
himself quite a philanthropist. He had set 
out to rescue one maiden from squalor and 
was given opportunity of gladdening the 
hearts of two. Musette was a good girl. 
He had always liked her. She, as well as 
Mimi, deserved a better fate than to dance 
attendance upon an artist who could only 
succeed in having his pictures hung over a 
tavern door. This idea of hers, that she 
loved the artist, was nonsense. It was bad 
judgment, he thought, for a poor girl to love 
a poor man. That match should be broken 
off. 

His cogitations were broken in upon by 
the appearance of a friend, an elegant young 
idler like himself. The sight of his friend 
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gave Paul an idea upon which he was quick 
to act. 

‘What, you in town, Maurice!’’ he ex- 
claimed eagerly. ‘‘How fortunate that we 
should meet. I hope you have no appoint- 
ment.”’ 

‘‘None whatever,’’ returned the other, 
with equal urbanity. ‘‘I am at your ser- 
vice. What can I do?”’ 

‘‘Enjoy a delightful drive with a bright 
and vivacious young woman to whom I will 
introduce you.”’ 

‘*Splendid! Now I know why I happen 
to be in town,’’ said the young man addressed 
as Maurice. ‘‘Where is the beauteous lady, 
where is the carriage—for I am not using 
mine this morning—and where are we to 
drive ?”’ 

“‘The lady is, at this moment, buying her- 
self a necklace. The necklace is her reward 
for bringing to me another young lady. My 
carriage is in waiting. The rendezvous was 
made at this place to save the more delicate 
little lady a long walk to the boulevard. 
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They come from the Quartier Latin, but they 
do not belong there. It remains for you and 
for me to remove them, slowly and by de- 
grees, to more comfortable and luxurious 
quarters.”’ 

A quizzical expression appeared on the 
face of Maurice. His eyes twinkled in ap- 
preciation of the situation. 

‘Why prolong the removal?’’ he asked. 

‘‘Because they both think themselves in 
love,’’ returned Paul. ‘‘When I was a child 
I played with Musette. She was my moth- 
er’s waiting-maid. I now confer her upon 
you. She is determined to throw her life 
away upon a lazy artist whose skill as a 
painter gets him no further than a tavern 
at one of the barriers, and who forgets that 
she has to be fed.”’ 

‘And the other?’’ persisted Maurice. 

‘She is an angel whose one thought is to 
advance the interests of a dreamer and vis- 
ionary, who thinks he is a poet,’’ declared 
Paul, angrily reminiscent of Rodolphe’s un- 
friendly attitude when he had called at the 
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latter’s home. ‘‘It has taken me several 
weeks to bring her to the point of risking 
his displeasure in order to enjoy for an hour 
or so the fresh air, sunshine and good food 
which her health requires.’’ 

‘*Did you offer no inducement ?”’ 

‘Certainly. Instruction in grammar. 
She wishes to learn grammar that she may 
not discredit this poet when he becomes fa- 
mous. I am teaching her. When she also 
learns the difference between squalor and 
wealth, I doubt her choosing the Rue du 
Four in preference to the Rue du Provence 
or the Chaussee d’Antin.’’ 

Maurice laughed. ‘‘My dear Paul,”’ said 
he, ‘‘some day you will fill a diplomatic po- 
sition at court. Meanwhile, is it not about 
time for these two lovely grisettes to ap- 
pear ?”’ 

Even as he spoke, Mimi and Musette de- 
scended the steps from the jeweler’s shop. 
They were both noticeably excited and jub- 
ilant over their purchases. At sight of a 
stranger with the Vicomte Paul, they grew 
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suddenly silent. He hastened to reassure 
them. 

‘‘Mademoiselle Musette—Mademoiselle 
Mimi,’’ said he, with his naturally winning 
smile, ‘‘will you not grant me the pleasure 
of presenting my friend, the Vicomte Mau- 
rice, who is most desirous of meeting you 
both. My dear Musette,’’ he added, ‘‘you 
have made such a deep impression upon him 
that I thought I would fill up the measure 
of his happiness by asking him to drive with 
his divinity.”’ 

The half-jesting words covered their 
somewhat disrespectful import, which 
neither Mimi nor Musette was wise enough 
to detect. 

‘‘Oh, are you going with us, Monsieur le 
Vicomte?’’ exclaimed Musette, genuinely 
pleased that she was not to be left without 
some one to talk to and to practice her little 
coquetries upon. ‘‘Where did you ever see 
me before ?”’ 

She had accepted in all seriousness Paul’s 
flippant remark about his friend’s infatua- 
tion. 
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‘“‘Do you not remember attending a 
masked ball at carnival time, when a gentle- 
man paid you a compliment just as you were 
about to dance the mazourka with another 
man?’’ asked this trim young Vicomte 
Maurice with perfect solemnity. 

Musette could not recall such a specific 
incident. ‘‘I receive so many compli- 
ments,’’ she said, laughingly. ‘‘Surely Mon- 
sieur le Vicomte does not expect me to re- 
member them.”’ 

Young Maurice found himself liking his 
bright-eyed, ready-tongued companion bet- 
ter than he had expected. He quite agreed 
with Paul that she merited a lover who 
could afford to provide her with luxuries. 
He enjoyed hearing her laugh, and told her 
So. 

“‘T can see that we shall be quite old 
friends in a little while,’’ she said in reply. 
‘“‘Tf Monsieur le Vicomte Maurice enjoys 
hearing me laugh, he must say things to 
make me laugh.’’ 

‘‘Now you are cruel,’’ declared the young 
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gallant, ‘‘for if I said that I adored you, I 
would not wish you to laugh. And while 
Mademoiselle’s friendship would be delight- 
ful, yet I should never wish to be only a 
friend.”’ 

‘‘Oh, Monsieur le Vicomte Paul,’ cried 
Musette, ‘‘your friend is already making 
love to me. Did you not tell him about my 
artist ?”’ 

‘“‘T did, but he would not listen. And Ma- 
demoiselle Mimi told me about her poet, but 
I would not listen.”’ 

They were in the carriage now, driving 
rapidly in the direction of the Champs 
Elysées. 

Mimi, hitherto so content with the pretty, 
flowered mousseline frock and other little 
gifts which Rodolphe had taken such 
pleasure in lavishing upon her, found her- 
self gasping and her heart throbbing with 
excitement at the luxury amid which she had 
been precipitated. The opulence of this new 
world, whither she had permitted Musette 
to lead her, was beyond any of her wildest 
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dreams. She had implicit confidence in the 
young Vicomte Paul by reason of Musette’s 
early connection with his family. The kind- 
nesses he had been extending to her for the 
past few weeks had also been given to Mu- 
sette. It had been difficult to arrange for 
the lessons in grammar. Rodolphe was so 
irregular in his habits that it was almost 
impossible to know when he was going to 
be home or when he was going away. 
Several times he had arrived at home and 
found her absent. Explanations had been 
difficult. She could not tell him that she 
was going to Vicomte Paul’s apartments to 
study grammar, and that Musette accom- 
panied her, which was true. To Rodolphe 
it would sound incredible and Marcel would 
only laugh. Or, if the statement was ac- 
cepted, Rodolphe would most certainly for- 
bid her continuing the visits. And now that 
she had gained access to those sumptuous 
apartments, with their easy chairs, beauti- 
ful tapestries, luxurious carpets and ex- 
quisite ornamentation, she felt that it would 
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break her heart to have to forego the privi- 
lege. 
_ It had seemed to Mimi kind and consid- 
erate on the part of the young Vicomte to 
send her word, through Musette, that he 
would undertake the instruction for which 
she had expressed a desire. It grieved her 
to know that Rodolphe would not appreciate 
the courtesy. She endeavored to manufac- 
ture reasons for her absences which, though 
false, would seem to him more plausible. 
Like all innocent souls inexperienced in du- 
plicity, she only enmeshed herself more and 
more in a labyrinth of contradictory state- 
ments. 

To Rodolphe they served merely to con- 
firm his suspicions. He became moody and 
unhappy. Mimi did not know that on those 
occasions when he returned home and failed 
to meet her sweet, welcoming smile at the 
door, his heart grew sick with fear and he 
was plunged into such an abyss of misery 
lest harm had befallen her that her ultimate 
arrival, safe and sound, invariably produced 
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a reaction that led to tears, anger and re- 
criminations. 

All the idyllic happiness of their little 
menage seemed to have become cankered on 
that memorable day when the Vicomte Paul 
appeared. Until then perfect confidence 
existed between Mimi and Rodolphe. Now 
she was beginning to think that he did not 
love her, since he deemed her capable of 
so much evil. She would beg him with tears 
in her eyes to retract his unkind, unjust 
words and to remember only the happy days 
they had spent together, sharing cold and 
hunger, even as they shared their joys. 

At such times Rodolphe would take her 
little white hands in his and cover them 
with kisses and tears, vowing he would never 
again reproach her, nor doubt her love. And 
for a few days they would be happy. Then, 
at some trivial word or incident, the miser- 
able scenes would be repeated. 

Tt was a relief to Mimi to run away for a 
few hours into a realm of peaceful magnifi- 
cence, where there was neither hunger nor 
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anxiety, and where some one stood ready to 
supply even her slightest expressed wish. 

Though young and inexperienced, the Vi- 
comte Paul had all the tact, cunning and 
patience of an accomplished villain. This © 
was the more remarkable because he was 
totally unconscious of playing such a role. 
Never, by word or act, did he take advantage 
of the confidence Mimi imposed in him. He 
was instructing her in grammar, just as he 
promised. Meanwhile he was daily learning 
to care more and more for his pupil and, 
in every way possible, endeavoring, by con- 
trast, to win her away from Bohemia to a 
more comfortable residence, which he meant 
to provide. In justice to the young Vicomte 
it must be remembered that he deceived him- 
self into thinking that his object was purely 
humanitarian and that Mimi’s health and 
happiness depended upon the success of his 
efforts. 

In one sense this last was true. Mimi was 
far too frail to withstand the nervous ex- 
citement and emotional outbreaks of such 
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frequent quarreling as had developed be- 
tween her and Rodolphe. Day by day the 
insidious ailment which, in its beginning, 
had brought the delicate pink spots on her 
cheeks and unnatural brightness to her eyes, 
was making inroads upon her delicate 
frame. Proper and regular food were es- 
sential to combat the malady. No one but 
Mimi herself appeared to sense the ser- 
iousness of this fact. Mimi knew it, but with 
the ever-abiding hope, characteristic of such 
sufferers, persistently fought off the sug- 
gestion of danger, substituting instead the 
perpetual thought of immediate improve- 
ment. 

She loved Rodolphe but was increasingly 
fearful that he did not love her. Rodolphe, 
for his part, tried bravely to overcome the 
suspicions which lacerated his heart. He 
could not write nor think clearly, however, 
because of the haunting fear that Mimi 
would leave him. He was jealous and he 
himself precipitated every scene of quar- 
reling which occurred. Yet he dreaded 
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nothing so much as to see a cessation of their 
quarrels, for he felt that when that hap- 
pened, love would have been slain and only 
indifference remain. 

This state of affairs was not constant. 
It was merely intermittent, but so frequent 
that both the young people lived at a ner- 
vous tension, fearful continuously that some 
word or act would precipitate another quar- 
rel, Mimi’s slight cough annoyed Rodolphe, 
because it added to his anxiety. Each 
time she seemed to droop a little more than 
usual, or manifest a feverish brightness and 
gayety, he would watch her with an intent- 
ness which, to her, seemed to indicate dis- 
trust and surveillance. 

In this wretched manner the weeks had 
gone by since Musette and Marcel went to 
dwell at the tavern near the toll-gate by 
the Orleans high road. Marcel was work- 
ing with his usual, care-free indolence, halt- 
ing his decorative painting on the exterior 
of the tavern any time a small commission 
offered in the way of a portrait or original 
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composition, and taking frequent opportun- 
ity to spend hours with his friends at the 
Café Momus. 

Many a time Musette would have gone 
hungry had it not been for the few franes 
she received now and then from young peo- 
ple anxious to try their vocal powers at the 
Chartreuse and willing to pay her for coach- 
ing them at a private rehearsal. For Mu- 
Sette had a sweet voice and, in her early 
years, through association with musical 
people, had developed not a little skill in 
its use. 

All her extra gifts of money and clothes 
which she hesitated not a moment to accept 
from Vicomte Paul, the son of the beauti- 
ful woman who had befriended her as a 
child, Musette was able to account for to 
Marcel by reason of these so-called music 
lessons. Marcel adored her singing. Not 
knowing music himself, he was confident 
that, given opportunity, she might easily 
rival any of the great singers of their day. 

There were times, it must be admitted, 
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when even Marcel’s easy-going good nature 
was inclined to be skeptical about Musette’s 
goings and comings. Their quarrels never 
became violent because Musette was always 
laughing. She swept away his fears with 
a careless wave of her hand, a bow, a kiss, 
a little song. His arguments would be si- 
lenced, rather than satisfied. Knowing her 
whimsical nature, her determination, and 
tendency to act on impulse, the artist hesi- 
tated to say much, lest she again go away 
as she had on the previous occasion. 

Now, in the early autumn, she and Mimi 
were taking this wonderful drive. Though 
they knew it not, it marked an epoch in 
all their lives. Mimi was transported into 
an esestasy which, for the time being, made 
her enjoyment akin to that experienced by 
a somnambulist who, asleep, wanders in 
Elysian fields, forgetful of the past, un- 
conscious of the future. 

Musette was delighted that the young Vi- 
comte Paul had asked one of his peers to 
be her companion. The Vicomte Maurice 
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was a handsome young man, straight as a 
statuette, and with a keen directness of 
speech that pleased the outspoken girl, who 
detested evasion and subterfuge. 
Altogether it was a very congenial little 
party that proceeded, laughing and chat- 
ting, along the Rue de Rivoli, to the Place de 
la Concorde, and into the Champs Elysées. 
There were thousands of carriages. The 
horses, the toilets and the liveries were be- 
wildering. Mimi was enraptured. It was 
the most brilliant scene she had ever wit- 
nessed. For more than a mile they drove 
until they came to the Barriere de Etoile, 
which marked the end of the historic 
grounds, purchased in 1616 by the queen 
mother, Marie de Médicis, as an exclusive 
promenade for her and her court. There, 
the width of 700 yards permitted innumer- 
able concessions and attractions. To please 
Mimi they all descended and visited the 
Chateau des Fleurs, where they danced and 


had refreshments. 
Returning, they took the road to Neuilly, 
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and drove to the Bois de Boulogne, two 
miles from Paris, meeting countless splen- 
did equipages, each filled with beautiful, 
elaborately gowned women. Many of these 
were attended by daring horsemen, who paid 
court to sweethearts and mistresses as they 
rode. 

From time to time Paul and Maurice 
pointed out titled ladies and various ac- 
tresses and courtesans of whom all Paris 
was talking. One in whom Mimi was inter- 
ested was Elise Sergent, the most noted of 
polka dancers, known as La Reine Pomare. 
To this celebrity leading journalists de- 
voted article after article. Her lovers were 
legion. There also passed another brilliant 
carriage in which was seated her rival, Ce- 
leste Mogador. <A rapid fire of conversation 
ensued as to which of the two favorites was 
the more dazzling. 

Time passed rapidly. They drove back to 
Paul’s apartment for lunch, where they 
drank from delicate, fragile glasses and ate 
from Sévres china. 
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Mimi, when it came time to leave, placed 
her little hand in that of Paul’s and tried 
to express in words some of the apprecia- 
tion of his kindness which filled her heart. 

‘*You have made me so happy,”’ she ex- 
claimed. ‘‘I thought yesterday when I 


was alone and feeling so weak and ill from 


this cold which never seems to leave me 
that no woman in Paris could be more mis- 
erable. When Musette came for me this 
morning, I told her I was too unhappy to 
enjoy even driving in your carriage. But 
she urged me to come. Now, I am so glad 
—so happy—’’ 

Paul, realizing that what had commenced 
as a mere impulse on his part, was now a 
deep emotion and that he loved Mimi to dis-’ 
traction, drew her suddenly to him and 
kissed her, passionately. 

‘““Mimi,”’ said he, ‘‘there is no one in all 
the world who longs as eagerly for your 
happiness as I do. If it is happiness for 
you to be loved and adored, to have a friend 
upon whom you can pour out all your 
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wishes, fancies, joys and sorrows, to whom 
you may lay bare your heart and soul, then 
itis yours. My dear little sweetheart, I can- 
not hear to think of you denied all these 
comforts day after day, down in that 
wretched hovel with your poet, who does not 
eare whether you live or die. Do you not 
realize that it cannot go on? That you can- 
not exist for long under such ill usage? 
You must have light, sunshine, food, atten- 
tion. Let me provide them for you. You 
are free. That man has no hold upon you. 
And [love you, Mimi. I would die for you.”’ 

Frightened and trembling, she struggled 
to free herself from his arms. Her face was 
white. She held up her little hands to ward 
off his kisses. 

**Don’t,’? she whispered. ‘‘If you love 
_ me, Paul, as you say you do, please let me 
go. I can’t think now. I am nervous, dis- 
tressed by what you have told me. I am go 
grateful. I want you to know how much I 
appreciate—all your—kindness.’’ 
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Her breath came brokenly, but she forced 
herself to continue. 

‘*Please, dear Paul, do not think me un- 
kind, after all your generosity, but I—I do 
not love you, Paul. I like your beautiful 
home—and all these beautiful things—but I 
—I love Rodolphe. I wanted to read his 
poems.”’ 

‘‘But you will die if you stay with him.’’ 

Her little hand rested, imploringly, on the 
Vicomte’s arm. A terrified look crept into 
her eyes as she murmured: 

‘‘Listen, Paul. Promise me that you will 
not send for me nor see me again. And I— 
will promise you—that if—things are not 
better—I will come to you.”’ 

‘‘Mimi! Darling, do you mean that?’’ 

“‘T mean—I do not want—to die. I want 
—to live—for Rodolphe.’’ 


CHAPTER XV 
LOVE’S SACRIFICE 


O love and to be unable to help the per- 
son beloved is one of the most terrible 
pangs the soul can suffer. The privations of 
Mimi’s early life had introduced something 
passive into her nature. From the moment 
of her first meeting with Rodolphe she had 
felt a sense of safety in his presence. But 
during the weeks which ensued after she 
gave up her visits to the Vicomte’s apart- 
ments, she suffered agony at the realization 
of her own increasing inability to help Ro- 
dolphe either to advance in his literary ¢a- 
reer or to attain peace of mind. There were 
moments when she felt almost afraid of 
the violent, fiery-eyed youth whose mild, 
dreamy nature she had known and adored, 
but which now seemed to have undergone a 
complete metamorphosis. 
In this assumption she was not far wrong. 


Rodolphe was fast lashing himself into a 
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state of mind bordering upon frenzy. The 
abject poverty in which the two young peo- 
ple lived was undermining their physical re- 
sistance to disease and mental hallucina- 
tions. They fell an easy prey to both. 

Obsessed with the thought of losing Mimi, 
haunted by jealous fears, cursed with the 
idea of her faithlessness, Rodolphe could 
neither write nor sleep. For hours he would 
sit, with his elbows on the table, his hands 
supporting his head on either side, while he 
stared at the sheets of paper, illumined by 
the rays of the lamp, only to find himself 
powerless to pen a line or even a word. 

For Rodolphe, the muse of poetry had 
fled. His very soul was vanquished in his 
struggle to grasp elusive ideas and clothe 
them in fair garments of words. Always, 
between him and the paper, came the vision 
of Mimi’s face, Mimi’s eyes, Mimi’s small, 
white hands which seemed to clutch at his 
very heartstrings and—Mimi was going 
away ! 

That thought surged constantly in his 
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mind and dinned itself in his ears. He 
found himself watching Mimi’s every move 
with moody, brooding looks that alarmed 
her and made her tremble when she felt his 
eyes upon her. A poet makes a poem out of 
everything, tragical or joyful, as things 
strike his imagination. Rodolphe tried one 
night to write such a poem as would touch 
Mimi’s heart and reawaken her love for 
him, which he firmly believed she no longer 
felt. 

“‘Dear Love,’’ he wrote, ‘‘when side by 
side, and hand in hand, our footsteps 
strayed ’mid flowered paths, and God smiled 
on us from His azure sky, and spread a ear- 
pet of velvet and moss that we might rest 
thereon; when the murmuring wind, and the 
the limpid pool and the sunshine over all, 
spoke to our hearts in joyous song, our 
thanks took the form of a kiss. You loved 
me then, and I worshiped you—”’ 

The pen dropped from his fingers. Tears 
blinded his eyes. They overflowed and 
blotted out the words he had written. He 
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groaned aloud. It was useless to attempt 
writing. The new drama he had undertaken 
would never be finished. There was no in- 
spiration. He tried to fathom the love in 
his heart and found no limits. If love is a 
treasure house of memories, his was full. 

At that moment Mimi coughed. It was 
but a little cough, which she tried to stifle. 
But the ears of love are keen. The unwel- 
come sound brought the melancholy poet 
back to sordid reality. It is well enough to 
dream of sunshine and flowers, but all the 
poetic couplets a lover could indite would 
not bring Mimi, at that moment, those crea- 
ture comforts of which she stood so sorely 
in need. His own helplessness goaded Ro- 
dolphe like a lash. 

He uttered the most tremendous of 
French oaths and sprang to his feet. The 
pathetic cough sounded again. A cold 
shiver went over him as if the blade of a 
dagger had been plunged into his breast. 
He rushed from the house, across the court 
and out into the street. Whither he was 
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going he did not know. His brain was in 
aturmoil. A specter seemed to rise before 
him. <A specter that grinned and taunted 
him with his misery and weakness. A spec- 
ter that told him he was to blame. That he 
should not permit Mimi to remain in desti- 
tution. That if he could not earn money 
enough to give her the barest necessities, he 
deserved to lose her. 

Mimi’s cough, as he left the house, echoed 
in his ears. Ought he to let her go? He 
knew, in his heart, that all his suspicions 
and accusations were unjust. He knew 
Mimi had been true or she would not have 
endured so much misery for the sake of re- 
maining with him. Every time she coughed, 
every time he looked at her, his conscience 
smote him. He wanted to run away from 
that accuser. He could not endure the 
truths it told him. He wanted help, advice, 
and he knew not where to seek. If he went 
away from Mimi—if he bade her go from 
him—she would be spared all the hardship 
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and suffering which were now slowly kill- 
ing her before his eyes. 

He had been a fool, he told himself. A 
miserable, selfish fool. Love? He did not 
know the meaning of the word. If Mimi’s 
life were to be saved, he must give her up. 
It might be better for them both. Things 
had not gone well of late. His own future 
as well as Mimi’s life was being sacrificed. 
Perhaps, if he did not see Mimi and were 
not so continually thinking of her, he might 
complete his drama. 

If love, he mourned, were only gifted with 
second sight! With the best of intentions, 
people who love one another do many un- 
wise things. For lack of judgment and un- 
derstanding they harm the very creature 
they want to protect. ‘‘Oh, Mimi, Mimi,”’ 
he murmured, half sobbing, as he strode 
along a dark and deserted street, ‘‘how can 
I give you up? Is my love great enough to 
make the sacrifice?’’ So deep was his an- 
guish that a low moan escaped his lips. 
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Another problem confronted the tortured 
youth. Would Mimi go from him if he 
bade her? He knew she would not. There 
was only one way by which he could pre- 
cipitate a breach between them. He would 
have to say that he no longer loved her. 
If she believed his words she would be 
cruelly hurt and would despise him. Could 
he endure that injustice for love of her? 
Could he crush her with such a false- 
hood? No, no! Impossible. But the 
specter stood before him; and the cough 
echoed in his ears until he held his hands. 
against them to shut out the sound, if pos- 
sible, from his memory. 

The hours of the night wore away. Ro- 
dolphe never knew how far he walked. He 
had a vague realization of crossing bridges 
and walking in strange, gloomy streets and 
under towering trees. Once he looked down 
into the dark waters of the Seine; once he 
paused under the portals of a church and 
tried to say a prayer. 

In that cold and gloomy room from which 
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Rodolphe had fled in such agony of spirit 
Mimi waited and listened for his return. 
The light burned dim and filled the small 
apartment with a wretched odor. Mimi 
lighted a candle and extinguished the lamp. 
Her cough seemed worse. She was glad Ro- 
dolphe was not there to hear. She wrapped 
a blanket about herself and lay down on the 
bed, but not to sleep. Her eyes were wide 
open, staring into the shadows as if she 
would wrest from them a knowledge of days 
to come. 

Deep silence prevailed. It was broken 
by lagging footsteps mounting the stairs. 
Doors opened and closed in the distance. 
A chair fell. A voice sounded, then all was 
still. It was past midnight. The wind 
whistled dismally. It wailed about the 
house and died in gusts through casements 
and corridors. Mimi sat up and listened. 
How mournful everything seemed. She 
wished Rodolphe would come. His presence 
would at least bring a sense of companion- 
ship. Oh, why had everything changed so 
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greatly in such a short space of time, she 
asked herself. Was it because they were 
poor? Perhaps Rodolphe was moody and 
ill-tempered because his body was not well 
nourished. 

He was worried, she knew, about her 
health. He did not like to see her look ill. 
Her coughing annoyed him. He would beg 
her to cease. Did he imagine, for an in- 
stant, that she would continue to cough un- 
necessarily? It was only a severe cold. If 
she had a little medicine it might be checked. 
But Rodolphe did not bring her any medi- 
cine. He had nomoney. And he was think- 
ing about his new drama. She raised her 
head and listened. A clock was striking 
three. The candle burned dim. She 
watched the light flicker and go out. With 
a shiver, she drew the blanket more closely 
about her and buried her face in the pillow. 

‘‘Oh, the darkness,’’ she moaned. ‘‘I do 
not like the darkness. I do not like the 
cold. I do not like the loneliness. I do not 
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like to lie here and just think about death.’’ 

The poor child’s sobs were piteous. Her 
little hands clutched the bedding convul- 
sively. The torrent of weeping was broken 
by another fit of coughing from which she 
emerged exhausted. If there had only been 
some one to speak sympathetically and to 
hand her a glass of water, how the kindness 
would have been appreciated! 

All extreme situations have their flashes, 
which at one minute blind and another il- 
luminate. Mimi’s thoughts flashed suddenly 
to the luxurious apartments of the Vicomte 
Paul. There, if she were alone, a servant 
would bring her a glass of water. There 
she would not have to endure such torture 
of coughing. A physician would attend her. 
She would have medicine. And Paul was 
very kind and good. True, she did not love 
him as she did Rodolphe. But Rodolphe did 
not want her to disturb his thoughts by 
coughing ; and now she had driven him away. 
That was not right. She was the one who 
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should go. Rodolphe’s future must be con- 
sidered. Perhaps that was really why he 
had been so moody and cross. He thought 
she was selfish. By remaining with him 
she had deprived him of what few comforts 
he might otherwise have enjoyed. The 
realization of her injustice, as she consid- 
ered it, startled her. She was amazed at her 
own lack of perception and consideration. 
Why, she would do anything for Rodolphe’s 
happiness—anything. The Vicomte Paul 
had been away. She would see Musette in 
the morning and find out if he had returned. 

Having come to this decision, the unhappy 
little creature fell asleep. And in that sleep 
she dreamed that a radiant being came softly 
to her bedside and kissed her on the fore- 
head and let teardrops fall on her face. 
And when she would have risen, this strange 
visitant pressed her gently back upon the 
pillow and whispered words of such com- 
fort that Mimi remembered them when she 
awoke: 
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‘‘Measure thy life by loss instead of gain; 


Not by the wine drunk, but the wine 
poured forth, 

For love’s strength standeth in love’s sac- 
rifice ; 

And who so suffers most hath most to 
give.”’ 


CHAPTER XVI 
BROKEN HEARTS 


NOWFLAKHS, driven by the wind, fell 
upon the shoulders and bent head of a 
young man who, in the light of the early 
dawn, passed along the Rue d’Enfer as if he 
were running away. He had been walking 
all night without perceiving that he had been 
going in circles. He was now proceeding 
toward the toll gate, at the juncture of the 
Boulevard d’Enfer and that of St. Jacques, 
which opened onto the Orleans highroad. 
He paused a moment when he came to the 
small, open space into which the several 
thoroughfares merged, and warmed his 
hands at a brazier, around which were seated 
a little group of customs officials. Despite. 
the cold and the snow, they were sleeping 
soundly. Gray and gaunt, the plane trees 
towered above them, the wind soughing dis- 
mally through their denuded branches. The 


shivering wayfarer dropped down for a mo- 
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ment upon the snow-covered, marble bench 
which some civic benefactor had placed be- 
tween the trees. 

Raising his eyes, he became suddenly sen- 
sible of his surroundings. Before him 
lights gleamed from the ground-floor win- 
dows of a tavern. Above its door was a pic- 
ture, the outlines of which were familiar but 
which was otherwise enshrouded in the 
misty snow. The buildings abutting upon 
the tavern were vague and shadowy. From 
the tavern came the sound of voices, a guf- 
faw of laughter and the clink of glasses. 

The snow-covered man on the marble 
bench rose, shook himself, knocked the snow 
from off his beaver hat and entered the 
tavern. 

‘As soon as Monsieur Marcel is awake 
tell him I want to see him,’’ he said to the 
man in charge. ‘‘Meanwhile, until he ap- 
pears, let me have sepotigaes to drink. I’m 
chilled to the marrow.’ 

His teeth were chattering so that he could 
hardly speak. The bar man filled a glass, 
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pushed it across to him and entered the 
amount of the drink on a piece of paper. 
The newcomer quaffed the liquid at a gulp, 
then turned and stretched himself, full 
length, upon a bench. Ina few moments he 
was asleep. 

Outside, beyond the toll-gate, street scav- 
engers stamped their feet, blew on frost- 
bitten fingers and clamored for admittance. 
The customs officials were difficult to 
awaken. At length, one of them roused, 
stretched himself, crossed to the massive 
iron gratings, unlocked them for the men to 
enter, closed and locked them again. Then 
he returned to his seat beside the brazier. 

As the gloom of the early morning les- 
sened, other sounds were heard. With a 
great tinkling of eart-bells and genial 
houplas, carters and milk-women demanded 
admittance. The door of a guardhouse 
opened and a sergeant came out to order the 
toll-gate opened. Other carts, lighted by 
large lanterns, passed along the outer boule- 
vard. From over the Orleans high-road 
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peasant women, who had trudged long dis- 
tances, carrying baskets of butter and 
cheese, fresh killed chickens and newly laid 
eggs, hurried to dispose of their wares in 
the markets. As soon as they were admitted 
- they dispersed, going their several ways, to 
meet again at midday. 

The customs officials, refreshed by wine 
brought from the tavern by one of their 
number, removed the brazier and the wooden 
bench upon which they had taken their 
night’s rest. The sergeant of the guard 
paced about, satisfying himself that all was 
well. He paused at the sound of violent 
coughing and turned toward whence it came. 

A young woman, seemingly not much 
more than a girl, had entered the little 
square from the Rue d’Enfer. She was 
thinly clad and, to all appearances, ill. One 
small hand rested upon one of the plane 
trees, against which she leaned for support. 

“¢Some poor little grisette,’’ muttered the 
big sergeant, who chanced to be a kindly 
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soul. ‘‘Is she lost, I wonder, or just looking 
for some one ?’’ 

He soon found out for, at sight of him, 
the girl, recovered now from her fit of cough- 
ing, hurried to him to ask if the tavern op- 
posite was now being decorated by a painter. 

The sergeant pointed to the heroic fres- 
coes which a painter’s energy had already 
developed on either side of the tavern door. 
One was a Turk; the other a Zouave. Each 
wore a laurel wreath, which gave a decidedly 
original, though rakish, touch to an other- 
wise unadorned fez. The young woman 
thanked the sergeant and crossed to speak 
to a serving woman who had just emerged 
from the tavern with a broom in her hands. 

From within the hostelry came the clink 
of glasses, forming an accompaniment to a 
song. The singer was a woman. The voice 
was that of Musette. Whatever may have 
been the errand of the young girl who had 
addressed the sergeant, it was evident that 
the sound of hilarity she had just heard 
caused her to change her mind. She stood 
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for a moment in thought before approach- 
ing the woman, now engaged in sweeping 
snow from the doorstep. 

‘“My good woman,”’ she whispered, ‘‘will 
you do me a favor? The matter is very ur- 
gent. Will you find the painter, Monsieur 
Marcel? Just tell him, softly, that Mimi 
awaits him without and begs to see him 
alone.’’ 

The woman, noting the speaker’s white, 
drawn face, with the large, expressive eyes 
and ominous pink spots high on her cheeks, 
sighed and started off on the errand. Mimi, 
all unconsciously, had reminded her of her 
daughter. 

During the brief interval of waiting Mimi 
retreated to the partial shadow of the plane 
trees. There were frequent passers-by now, 
coming and going through the toll-gate. She 
watched while the sergeant accosted a sus- 
picious individual and had one of the cus- 
toms men search his basket. The bell of the 
hospice in the Rue d’Enfer, where the Sis- 
ters of St. Vincent de Paul ministered to 
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suffering humanity, rang for the morning 
office. How beautiful the bell sounded on 
the crisp, morning air. 

The door of the tavern opened and Mar- 
cel appeared. 

“‘Mimi!’’ he exclaimed at sight of her. 
‘‘What has happened? Why are you here 
at this early hour? It is two weeks since 
we have seen either you or Rodolphe.’’ 

‘‘T was not sure that you were still here,’’ 
she replied. ‘‘I did not ask for you until I 
had first made inquiry from the sergeant of 
the guard.”’ 

‘*Why all the secrecy ?”’ 

‘* Tis Rodolphe. Have you seen him? 
He went away last night.’’ She burst into 
tears. 

Marcel was moved to tell her at once that 
Rodolphe was within the tavern but checked 
himself to suggest that they go indoors 
themselves. 

‘It is bitter cold out here,’’ he said. 
‘*Pray enter. JI will call Musette.’’ 

‘‘No, no,’’? Mimi implored him. ‘I was 
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planning to see Musette, but I cannot talk 
with her now—not just yet—about what I 
had in mind. I—I want you to advise me. 
You love Rodolphe, too. You want to see 
him happy and successful.’’ 

‘‘My word! What has happened ?’’ Mar- 
cel asked. ‘‘Have you been quarreling 
again ?”’ 

Checking her sobs, Mimi told him, brok- 
enly, as well as she could, of Rodolphe’s un- 
founded jealousy, his senseless rages and 
moody brooding. How he was neglecting 
his writing and starving them both into mere 
shadows by supplying insufficient food. 

Sometimes, she said, they had even gone 
so far as to discuss parting; at the end of 
the discussions they had always wept and 
given up the plan, thinking, for the mo- 
ment, that the future would be better. 

*¢ And it gets no better?’’ Marcel asked. 

‘“‘Worse. Always worse,’’ she sobbed. 

‘“‘Under such conditions as you describe L 
think it would be far better that you 
parted,’’ said Marcel, with ready decision. 
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“Tis different with Musette and me. We 
are happy because ’tis mirth that binds us 
together. Music and laughter prolong love 
and prevent quarrels. Rodolphe takes life 
too seriously. That is the trouble with poets. 
They are always living in their imagination. 
When reality confronts them they go to 
pieces. Rodolphe cannot help it. ’Tis his 
nature.’’ 

‘‘Then—you approve ?’’ stammered Mimi. 
She felt that she had received a blow. She 
had hoped he would suggest some other plan. 
Now that the time had come to carry out 
her decision, reached in the silent watches 
of the night, she felt that she was unequal to 
such a supreme sacrifice. As she stared, 
with horror, into Mareel’s face, there seemed 
a complete contradiction between the frailty 
of her frame and the vitality which dwelt in 
her blue eyes. An extraordinary intelli- 
gence seemed to look out from them and 
grasp things beyond his ken. There was 
something terrible in the expression. Some 
would have read despair in it, others a fear- 
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ful inner conflict that racked her very soul. 

But if Marcel noted the phenomenon, he 
gave it no concern. His thoughts were with 
Rodolphe. 

‘‘Of course I approve,’’ he replied. ‘‘T 
think it a wise decision. Now that we have 
discussed it, I will awaken him.”’ 

‘‘Awaken him,’’ Mimi repeated, in sur- 
prise. ‘‘Is he here?”’ 

“‘T was told that he came in at dawn, over- 
come with fatigue, asked for me and 
promptly fell asleep. Here, you can see him 
through this window.”’ 

Marcel took her arm and drew her to 
where she could peer into the window of the 
tavern. Another fit of coughing choked her 
for a moment. Marcel listened with alarm. 
He expressed his concern. She told him 
how much she needed attention and how her 
ill health only seemed to incur Rodolphe’s 
anger. 

‘‘Heis awake—asking for me,’’ said Mar- 
cel, hurriedly, as he watched Rodolphe 
through the window. ‘‘I must go in.”’ 
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‘Oh, he is coming out,’’ exclaimed Mimi. 
“‘T do not want him to see me. Please, Mar- 
cel, do not tell him I am here.”’ 

She fied to the shelter of the plane trees 
just as the door of the tavern opened and 
Rodolphe came out. 

Rodolphe went straight to Marcel with 
the statement that he had decided to sep- 
arate from Mimi. He told his friend some- 
thing of the mental struggle he had gone 
through during the night just passed and of 
his fear, when he saw Mimi again, he would 
not be proof against his love for her. 

Marcel, to steady him in his decision, 
dared not show how deeply he sensed the 
situation, nor how greatly he sympathized 
with the couple. Love, he assured Rodolphe, 
was not worth the keeping that only ended 
in weeping. It must thrive, as his did, on 
mirth and gladness. He contrived in a few 
words to arouse all the angry, jealous 
thoughts that Rodolphe had been nourish- 
ing for weeks. 

Mimi was heartless, Rodolphe declared. 
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He had no proof of her infidelity, but he sus- 


pected the perfumed dandy who had called 
upon him the day following their picnic at 
Fontenay-aux-Roses. 

When Marcel said he doubted there being 
any just grounds for such suspicions Ro- 
dolphe as quickly veered about and admitted 
that he knew there were none. He loved 
Mimi so dearly, he insisted, that it was driv- 
ing him mad. The more so because he be- 
lieved her to be dying. 

Marcel was alarmed lest Mimi hear Ro- 
dolphe’s words. He begged him to speak 
more softly. They all knew of Mimi’s great 
fear of death. Marcel was far too kind- 
hearted to wish to cause her unnecessary 
distress. Rodolphe, not knowing any reason 
why he should lower his voice, talked on. 
Marcel was helpless. Mimi’s quick ears 
eaught the dread words. She cautiously 
drew nearer, muffling her shawl about her 
throat and over her mouth to stifle any 
cough. 

Rodolphe went on to tell of his dismal 
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hovel and of Mimi’s desperate efforts to 
keep cheerful for his sake. The very knowl- 
edge of these efforts, he declared, pained him 
so greatly that he became morose and was 
harsh to her without desiring to be harsh. 

“‘Oh, I feel so guilty,’’ the poor fellow 
groaned. ‘‘I cannot endure seeing her suf- 
fer. And I cannot endure leaving her. I 
am wrecking her life and mine. I wish I 
were dead!”’ 

Marcel had known Rodolphe for more 
than six years. He was accustomed to his 
temperamental outbursts. He did not belit- 
tle the poet’s lofty sentiments nor doubt his 
sincerity. But he knew that one mood would 
merely give way to another and, separated 
from Mimi, it would not be difficult to di- 
vert his mind and persuade him to settle 
down to the accomplishment of his literary 
plans. 

Rodolphe, however, persisted in arraign- 
ing himself as Mimi’s slayer. ‘‘Want has 
wasted her beauty,’’ he kept repeating. 
‘‘Much more than my love is needed to bring 
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her back to health. I must make her leave 
me. Help me, Marcel, to carry out my re- 
solve. Iwill tell her I do not love her. Then 
she will go.”’ 

‘These words Mimi failed to hear. Her 
whole mind had centered upon the terrible 
thought of death. What she understood 
from Rodolphe’s conversation was that, with 
health and beauty gone, she distressed him 
and could no longer inspire him in his work. 
He did not want to see her nor hear her. 
She wept softly as she turned away. 

The wretched cough betrayed her pres- 
ence. Instantly Rodolphe was by her side. 
He wanted to know how much she had over- 
heard. She would not tell him. He begged 
her to enter the tavern. Its odor, she ex- 
plained, would stifle her. 

He embraced her tenderly. She looked 
steadily at him. The piercing gaze went to 
his soul. Rodolphe knew how she suffered. 
He knew he had wounded her. The thought 
turned him cold. 

‘Forgive me, sweetheart,’’ he whispered, 
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and attempted to kiss her eyes to wipe away 
the tears. She seemed hardly aware of his 
nearness. She was too violently agitated. 
He put his arm about her to support her 
and would have kissed her passionately, but 
that she freed herself from his clasp and 
spoke, without anger, but with a determina- 
tion that he knew was unswervable. 

‘We must say adieu, Rodolphe,’’ she mur- 
mured. ‘‘I am not going back with you. 
We must say adieu to suspicion and distrust. 
Adieu to our happy days. Adieu to all our 
dreams of the future. Together that future 
is impossible. Alone, my darling, you will 
yet succeed. Apart from you I may yet re- 
cover my health. I am sure this cold will 
pass. We may both continue to love faith- 
fully, constantly, but at a distance from each 
other. Our satisfaction will be that of know- 
ing that we are loved and that we have 
helped one another. There will be no more 
reproaches, no more misunderstandings. It 
is better so.”’ 

Mimi alone knew what it cost her to say 
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these words and to maintain her outward 
calm. That terrible thought of death was 
the final lash which spurred her on. 

‘‘Hear me, Rodolphe,”’ she implored him, 
when he sought to interrupt her. ‘I want 
to tell you about those little things which I 
have left behind. There are some parcels 
ready to be called for. I will send for them 
—soon. I want them with me when I am far 
away from you. But the linnet—is for you. 
Be thoughtful of him for my sake. When 
he sings, he will speak to you of me. Let 
his songs be my songs. 

“‘T want the white prayer-book you gave 
me because I—I may, sometimes, want to 
say a little prayer for us both. I would also 
like to keep the pretty apron and my 
flowered mousseline gown. And my little 
lace-trimmed bonnet that you bought that 
Christmas Eve, which now seems so long 
ago, you will find under my pillow. Per- 
haps you would like to keep it to remind 
you of our love. You may have it, dear. 
And in years to come, when you are feeling 
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sad or very happy after you have produced 
a great play, you must look at that little bon- 
net fondly, remembering it was a crown of 
glory and happiness for Mimi—the little 
flower-girl whose love for you was so great 
that she left you—and broke her heart—for 
you.”’ 

Before Rodolphe could recover himself 
she had caught up one of his chilled hands 
between her little fevered palms, pressed it 
to her throbbing heart, and as quickly re- 
leased it. The next moment she was gone. 

Dazed, blinded by tears, Rodolphe at- 
tempted to follow. He ran a few steps, 
paused, called her by name. 

Mimi must have heard, but she did not 
look back. 


CHAPTER XVII 
MARCEL’S MADNESS 


ARCEL’S statement that love was 

madness unless cultivated amid mirth 

and laughter seemed to him, at the time, an 

excellent aphorism. He was yet to learn 

that love which cannot endure through trou- 
ble and adversity becomes a mockery. 

To what extent his affair of the heart 
thrived under his advocated system of cul- 
tivation may be judged from what took 
place between him and Musette about the 
same time that Mimi and Rodolphe were 
saying farewell. 

The artist, it will be recalled, was stand- 
ing near the window of the tavern talking 
to Rodolphe when their conversation was 
interrupted by Mimi’s coughing. Almost at 
the same moment when Rodolphe rushed to 
Mimi’s side, Marcel was startled by the 
sound of Musette’s laughter rising above 


considerable revelry within the tavern. 
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He glanced through the window into the 
public room. What he saw there annoyed 
him. Musette was flirting with a stranger 
to whom she was serving coffee. Marcel had 
previously complained about her easy, care- 
less manners. Sooner or later, he prophe- 
sied, they would cause her trouble. Some- 
thing, he decided, must be done to impress 
her with the importance of paying attention 
to his admonitions. He would not allow 
such actions as he had just witnessed. 

He did not wait to reflect upon possible 
cause and circumstances or the certainty 
of future explanations. Instead, he rushed 
into the tavern like a madman. He was al- 
ready overwrought by his conversation, first 
with Mimi, then with Rodolphe. His own 
avowals as to the peaceful domesticity which 
he and Musette enjoyed contributed to his 
aggravation. Those bold statements would 
be but poorly demonstrated. 

When he confronted the two culprits in 
the tavern, Marcel’s face was terrible to be- 
hold. He should have been a tragedian in- 
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stead of an artist. In this instance the vio- 
lence of his assumed rage was out of all pro- 
portion to the fault. It might easily have 
been surmised that he was deliberately 
showing off. The realism of his histrionic 
effort was alarmingly convincing. He bel- 
lowed, he stormed, he broke everything he 
touched. 

Musette, always capricious, caught up her 
shawl and ran toward the door. This was 
a type of man with which she was unac- 
quainted. Was it possible, she thought, that 
Marcel had forgotten her aversion to com- 
mands and dictates? She would shriek lib- 
erty—personal liberty—from the housetops. 

‘““What do you mean? What do you 
mean ?’’ she cried, as Marcel continued to 
demolish crockery. 

‘““You were laughing, flirting— 
menced Mareel. 

‘‘Nonsense!’’ interrupted Musette. ‘‘He 
only asked if I liked dancing.”’ 

‘‘But you should not have answered.”’ 

‘I will answer as I choose.”’ 


”? com- 
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Marcel, as he came toward her, was al- 
most menacing. She recoiled before him, 
and stepped out the tavern door. 

‘‘T will teach you better manners,’’ Marcel 
declared. 

Musette was no longer laughing. Her 
eyes flashed. ‘‘Such fury! Such anger!’’ 
she cried impetuously. ‘‘1’m glad we’re not 
yet married.”’ 

“There are times when I insist upon being 
obeyed,”’ persisted Marcel. He should have 
seen that the farce had gone far enough. 
*‘Because you are fond of flirting is no rea- 
son why I should be a blockhead.’’ 

‘*T shall flirt whenever it suits me—’’ 

“Not when you are with me.”’ 

She made him a bow. ‘‘Then farewell, 
Monsieur Dictator.’’ 

‘You may go. I'll not detain you,”’ 
stormed Marcel. He did not think she 
meant what she said. She assured him that 
she did. 

‘Then for me ’tis a good riddance. You 
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may go, and God be with you,”’ he thundered, 
belligerently. 

‘“Thank you,”’ she retorted with a bow, at- 
tuning her voice to honeyed tones of polite- 
ness. ‘‘Monsieur, I bid you farewell.’ 

‘‘Go on—go on if you are going,’’ he 
shouted after her with less gallantry than 
gusto. 

‘‘Oh, go back and paint your house- 
front,’’ she shrilled inreply. ‘‘I do not have 
to be dictated to by any one. I don’t have to 
liveinatavern. I’m weary of the place and 
the people. ’Tis a perpetual nightmare. 
When you become a tyrant, ’tis time for me 
to go. Farewell!’’ 

Musette, like most good-natured people, 
when finally stirred to action, was immoy- 
able, obdurate. She did not pause to reason, 
argue or consider. Marcel had precipitated 
an unpleasantness which had caused her em- 
barrassment in the presence of others. It 
made her appear like a vassal, owned and. 
controlled by him. Her whole being in- 
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stantly rose in rebellion. No sacrifice would 
have been too great for her to make for 
Marcel had it been required by necessity. 
But to be ordered, forced, compelled like a 
beast of burden, to do this or that, to go 
here or there, was monstrous. Was she not 
capable of using her own mind, she would 
have asked. Had she no individuality, no 
preferences, no judgment? If not, she 
should be protected in some hospice. She 
had remained voluntarily with Marcel for 
love of him. To imprison her freedom in a 
marriage contract, she argued, would make 
her become a chattel. 

Now, in this moment of Marcel’s sudden 
demonstration of power, she would show him 
how little authority he had over her. It was 
time for him to realize that a woman was not 
obliged to live in a dingy, unsavory place 
just because the man she loved was unable 
to rise to higher levels. If Marcel loved her, 
let him work harder, be more ambitious; 
make a home and a place in life so worthy 
that she would not be compelled to find di- 
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version in the confines of a wretched tavern 
among such chance acquaintances as came 
within its doors. 

Monsieur le Vicomte Paul had returned 
from his trip to England, which he had made 
shortly after his last meeting with Mimi. 
Musette knew he had returned. Her old ac- 
quaintance with him and his family made 
her certain that she could find a haven 
through his assistance. She would go to him 
at once and explain matters. He had never 
approved of her choice of Marcel. Perhaps, 
if she were tactful, she might even get his 
friend, the Vicomte Maurice, who was quite 
a patron of the arts, to extend indirect help 
to Marcel. It was pitiful that his ability 
with the brush was not recognized. HEvenin 
her present anger all these thoughts danced 
like elves through Musette’s consciousness. 

The excitement of the moment pleased and 
stimulated her. She started away, then 
turned back, laughing and waving a final 
adieu to her lover. He was her equal in ex- 
aggerated gallantry. Then, as the realiza- 
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tion came upon him that she was really leav- 
ing, that she meant what she said and was 
not merely staging a scene, Marcel ran 
wildly after her, across the little square, only 
to see her disappear into a house in the Rue 
d’Enfer, where, he knew, she had acquaint- 
ances. 

Turning, he almost trod upon the little 
shawl that had slipped from her shoulders 
as she ran. He picked it up tenderly and 
pressed it to his lips. He stumbled rather 
than walked to the marble bench between 
the plane trees. His whole frame trembled 
as with a chill. The magnitude of the ¢a- 
tastrophe his foolish display of temper had 
precipitated crushed him. His very love for 
Musette had made him lose her. He buried 
his face in the folds of the tiny shawl and 
sobbed aloud. 

There were no witnesses of the tragedy 
that had just been enacted. For the moment, 
the usually busy little square was deserted. 
Rodolphe plodded wearily homeward, too 
anguished in mind to be conscious of any- 
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thing but his own torture. He did not know 
that the friend to whom he had just ap- 
pealed for advice was as miserable as him- 
self; that love, cultivated ’mid mirth and 
laughter, had become an absorbing grief. 
Like a hothouse plant, it had gone down 
under the first shock of a disturbing element 
the moment a chance missile shattered its 
protecting walls of glass. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
AT THE THEATRE FRANCAISE 


HATEVER her faults, Mimi was not 
untruthful. In return for the Vi- 
comte Paul’s promise not to see nor ¢com- 
municate with her, she had given her word 
that if her affairs in the Quartier Latin did 
not improve, she would come to him. He 
had kept his word. It was obvious that she 
must now fulfill her promise and go to him. 
Her life, she refleeted, had certainly not 
improved. It had become, instead, a day- 
time of misery and a night of terror, peopled 
by strange phantoms and haunted by the 
ever-present dread of death coming while 
she slept. 

Only those who have experienced such 
mental and physical torment can realize 
what Mimi suffered. Paris, at the time, 
was full of infirmaries, hospitals, and insti- 
tutions of every kind. She might have 
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ment. But entering those institutions was 
less simple than one might suppose. Persons 
afflicted as was Mimi are loath to believe 
themselves seriously ill. They cling to the 
thought that each dawning to-morrow will 
see them on the road to recovery. The in- 
ward, consuming fever saps their physical 
strength while it gives a false vigor to their 
mental energy. They believe themselves 
stronger, more capable, than they are. 

Mimi was certain that ease and luxury 
would accomplish her complete transforma- 
tion. Had such comforts been supplied a 
year previous, her hopes might have had 
some chance of realization. Now, had she 
consulted a physician, he could have told her 
that her doom was sealed. 

But Mimi felt confident of recovery, so 
she kept her promise and went to the 
Vicomte Paul. Wealthy as he was, there 
was not a wish, nor a caprice, that he could 
not gratify. He was deeply in love with her 
and would have suggested marriage but for 
the fact that young men of his class and 
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station did not involve themselves matri- 
monially with girls of no family. He was 
free to lavish a fortune upon her if he so 
desired. When it came to the perpetuation 
of his family name, a woman of noble birth 
must be his wife. Mimi understood this per- 
fectly, as did all French girls of that period. 

Her distress of mind at leaving Rodolphe 
had been promptly lessened by the tact- 
ful and kind-hearted Paul. The young 
Vicomte’s delight at meeting her again was 
tinctured with grief at her sufferings, and 
remorse that he had not overcome her pre- 
vious arguments and rescued her before she 
reached such a pitiful plight. He, too, was 
young. Blinded by his love and not wish- 
ing to believe the worst, he allowed her to 
persuade him into sharing her belief that 
recovery would result from a change of 
environment. 

“I will devote every minute to making 
you happy and comfortable,’’ he assured 
her. ‘‘My servants are at your command. 
A special maid shall attend you. I have 
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already sent to the chemists for specifics 
to allay your cough. A suite of rooms has 
been arranged for you. You will have your 
own carriage.”’ 

With such a lover, with such surroundings, 
it was inconceivable that any optimistic 
invalid would not, in a short time, manifest 
evidence of improvement. So slow and 
insidious an ailment as that from which 
Mimi suffered has pronounced characteris- 
tics. One of these is a tendency to fluctu- 
ation which deceives others as well as the 
invalid. During such periods the face takes 
on a temporary plumpness and the former 
strength returns with an almost cessation 
of the cough. 

Such an appearance of recovery mani- 
fested itself in Mimi in a comparatively 
short time. The discovery thrilled her. She 
was actually happy. How pleased Rodolphe 
would be. She wanted him to see her in her 
beautiful clothes, sitting in her rose-colored 
bower, being waited upon hand and foot, 
surrounded by flowers and the recipient of 
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hundreds of delicate little attentions that 
would have made her love Paul to distrac- 
tion had Rodolphe not already gained pos- 
session of her heart. 

She went driving and to the opera, where - 
she had never even dreamed of going. The 
ballet delighted her. It included Fanny 
Elssler, Carlotta Grisi and Taglioni. To 
make her little paradise more complete, 
there was Musette to cheer her. Musette 
often stayed with her in her dainty suite of 
rooms, waiting upon her like an older sister, 
singing for her when she felt sad; laughing 
and making jokes when Mimi chanced to 
mention those days of the past when Ro- 
dolphe and Marcel, instead of two elegant 
young Vicomtes, shared their lives. Never 
once did Mimi dream that Musette’s flip- 
pancy covered a heartache and that her 
overtures to Vicomte Maurice were all in 
the interest of her artist. 

One night they were all four to go to the 
Théatre-Frangaise, that famous playhouse 
in the Rue Richelieu, at the southwest corner 
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of the Palais Royal. New gowns had been 
ordered for the occasion. It was a very 
special night at the theater. Mademoiselle 
Mars, about whom all Paris was raving, was 
to be heard in a new role. Every dramatic 
critic and playright who could beg, buy, bor- 
row or steal his way into the theater would 
be present. Mimi’s intuition and her know]l- 
edge of Rodolphe’s habits and associates 
made her feel certain that he would be 
present among that vast audience. She 
wondered if he would see her, or even 
recognize her in her costly gown and jewels. 
Her eyes sparkled and her heart throbbed | 
at the thought. She had heard nothing from 
Rodolphe since she left Bohemia. She hoped 
that, without her to retard his progress, he 
had been able to advance in his profession. 
Sitting before her dressing table, she 
looked at her beautiful reflection in the 
mirror and sighed. Paul came to ask if she 
were ready. She wondered if he had heard 
her sigh. It would be unkind to grieve him 
when she owed her returned health and 
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many pleasures to his bounty. She smiled 
upon him in the mirror. 

‘‘Am I to your taste,’’ she asked, rising 
and turning from side to side to display her 
exquisite evening gown. 

‘“‘You are ravishing—unreal—a celestial 
creature. I want to exhibit you to the world 
as mine. To-morrow I shall go to Rouen 
and consult my family. Perhaps if records 
are looked up we may find that you have a 
name that will win their approval. If not, 
we will go away—you and I—perhaps to 
America.’’ 

He kissed her as he would have kissed an 
angel. There was that about Mimi’s fragile 
beauty which always impressed the beholder 
with a sense of awe. 

It has been said that a sort of seraphic 
perfection is characteristic of both youths 
and maidens marked for early death. They 
exhale, as it were, a heavenly fragrance. 
Their looks speak of God. One who has wit- 
nessed the death of such a young person 
could never become an infidel. 
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Paul’s words about marriage and taking 
her to America startled Mimi out of her 
dreams. At the moment she only laughed 
and returned his caresses, much as a grateful 
child might do. Later she would recall them 
with more pronounced emotion. He took 
her wrap and placed it tenderly about her 
shoulders. 

‘“We will dine at Tortoni’s,’’ he said. 
‘‘Mademoiselle Musette and the Vicomte 
Maurice will join us there. From there we 
will go to the theater.”’ 

A few moments later Mimi was sitting 
beside Paul in the carriage which had given 
her so much enjoyment, being whirled away 
to the fashionable restaurant on the Boule- 
vard des Italiens. 

As they drove, Mimi watched the 
passers-by. Always there was the thought 
that she might perceive Rodolphe. <As they 
neared their destination they were forced to 
drive slowly near a cross street and there, 
almost beside them, Mimi saw, not Rodolphe, 
but another. 
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‘‘Oh-o, Marcel!’ 

The exclamation was quite involuntary. 
It was so full of eager surprise that Mimi’s 
companion turned and looked at her ques- 
tioningly. Her face flushed and her little 
hand trembled as she started to wave it to 
the shabbily dressed man whose unexpected 
appearance had caused her such emotion. It 
seemed impossible that he could have heard, 
yet he raised his head and, for an instant, 
their eyes met. Did he know her, Mimi won- 
dered. It was hard to tell. He gave no 
sign of recognition. 

In the sweetest manner possible Mimi 
explained to the Vicomte the identity of 
the Bohemian they had just met. The sub- 
ject was, to Paul, an unpleasant one. The 
brief interest he had taken in Bohemia had 
long since passed. He did not like to remem- 
ber that Mimi ever had any part in its 
sordid pleasures. Under his tutelage Mimi 
had made excellent progress with her studies 
in grammar. The manner in which she 
adapted herself to her luxurious environ- 
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ment was, to the young Vicomte’s mind, 
positive proof of her good lineage. She was 
playful, childlike and distractingly ingenu- 
ous when she was happy. In her sweetly 
serious moments she would, of a sudden, 
become distractingly profound. 

At dinner she was charming. She had 
never made any attempt to adopt affecta- 
tions. Not by look, word or act did she eall 
attention to herself as not having been born 
and reared amid the surroundings in which 
she now appeared. It was her extreme 
naturalness and girlish simplicity which con- 
tributed so greatly to her charm. The 
Vicomte Paul had reason to be proud of his 
protégée. Another way in which Mimi 
showed her natural good taste was in her 
manner of listening. Her attentive, inter- 
ested manner was most gratifying. 

Musette, too, appeared to advantage in her 
new role of fine lady. She lacked the little 
flower girl’s exquisite taste and judgment in 
the matter of clothes, but she had benefited 
greatly by her close association with Mimi, 
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and by her opportunities for observing the 
manners and customs of the wealthy class. 
Not the least that had to do with Musette’s 
more subdued manner was her recollection 
of her parting with Marcel and his oft- 
repeated requests that she be more reserved. 
What she refused to do for him when she 
was near became her object in life now that 
she was away. Without admitting the fact 
to herself, she continually hoped she might 
meet him and that he would observe her 
improvement. Men little realize the many 
things, seemingly unimportant, in a wo- 
man’s life which are done for the sole object 
of complying with some expressed wish of 
theirs. 

Musette’s greatest charm was her bright- 
ness and vivacity. She was always alert, 
eager to embark upon some new venture; 
fond of gayety and excitement. The type of 
woman whose magnetism draws men to her 
side without the slightest effort on her part 
to attract them; men who found her enjoy- 
able and entertaining and who, for the most 
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part, treated her with the same degree of 
courtesy and friendship they would have 
bestowed upon one of their own sex. Had 
she been silent and subtle, Marcel would 
have had far greater reason to distrust her 
than when she flirted boldly and defiantly 
for the sole reason that she craved diversion, 
and no other means of entertainment was at 
hand. 

Her associations with young Vicomte 
Maurice were so gayly platonic that the 
young man asked her one day if she ever 
considered him as possessing any human 
attribute other than a bank account. She 
kissed him and told him she would accom- 
pany him to the Maire’s office the following 
day. 

‘“¢Vou must remember,”’ she said, ‘‘that I 
am looking after your apartment merely as 
housekeeper until Mimi is well. With a car- 
riage at one’s disposal I rather like to go 
to and fro. But when I settle down again, 
I propose to have the Maire and the Priest 
and live respectably. I’m not looking just 
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for a man; I want to have peace and happi- 
ness.”’ 

Musette could say such things with a laugh 
that veiled the seriousness of their import. 
She had learned her lesson. She had seen 
misery enough. So long as Mimi lived she 
would keep close by her side. It would do 
these young scions of old families no harm, 
she reasoned, to perform a few acts of 
charity before they died, and as long as she 
could contrive to keep them entertained they 
would continue to be generous. Paul was 
resolved upon marriage. What resolves 
Maurice may have made, Musette consid- 
ered not worth a thought. She was living 
entirely in the present and enjoying herself, 
as she said, like a queen. The future would 
take care of itself. In this, Musette was 
still a Bohemian. 

But on the day on which the theater party 
was to occur, Musette had driven forth in 
the Vicomte’s carriage, drawn by his two, 
beautiful horses and attended by his ser- 
vants. She had tried to imagine herself the 
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sole owner of the equipage and planned what 
she would do under such circumstances. 

**T would drive down and surprise Mar- 
cel,’’ she said to herself. Then she raised 
her eyes as the coupé drew up at the shop 
where she planned to make a purchase. She 
was about to descend from the carriage 
when an untidy-looking young man with 
curly, disordered hair, doffed his beaver 
and made a series of elaborate bows. 

““Well, Musette,’’ he queried, with pointed 
sarcasm, ‘‘how is your heart ?”’ 

Musette’s old laugh, clear but subdued 
and sweetly modulated, sounded in reply. 

“‘T do not think it beats,’’ she said. ‘‘At 
least, I do not feel it—thanks to this velvet 
I’m wearing.’’ 

‘‘How fortunate,’’ he replied. ‘‘Marcel 
will be pleased to hear it.”’ 

And with another exaggerated bow, he 
passed on. 

‘“My word, but Rodolphe looks thin!’’ 
exclaimed Musette to herself. ‘‘And just as 
poor asever. That was Marcel’s coat he had 
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on. He probably borrowed it to wear to the 
theater to-night. He had just come from 
the newspaper office. I saw a ticket with 
those papers in his hand. But I am not 
going to tell Mimi,’”’ she resolved, after a 
moment’s thought. ‘‘She hanes be sorrow- 
ful, and not enjoy the evening.”’ 

And Mimi, for the same reason, did ‘not 
tell Musette that she had seen Marcel. 

That evening, at the theater, many a glass _ 
was trained upon the box in which sat two 
exquisitely gowned young women and two 
members of the aristocracy, whose recent 
escapades and appearances upon the boule- 
vards in company with their reputed sweet- 
hearts had attracted much comment and 
even newspaper mention. Of all this the 
young people themselves seemed happily 
unaware. 

The performance aroused wild enthu- 
siasm. Mademoiselle Mars excelled herself 
in her new role. The house gave her an 
ovation. The newspaper men rushed for- 
ward. Many of them leaped upon the stage. 
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One, of extreme intellectual appearance, was 
in advance. 

‘*Look,’’ exclaimed Paul to Maurice, ‘‘that 
man is Arsene Houssaye, editor of L’ Artiste. 
I met him at a dinner recently. He is very 
brilliant.”’ 

They all looked at the man thus singled 
out from the other journalists. It was then 
Mimi realized that the popular Houssaye 
was accompanied by another man whose 
appearance in general reminded her of 
Rodolphe. She leaned forward and gazed 
intently. It would seem that her limpid, 
blue eyes must pierce the man’s soul. He 
turned abruptly and looked upward to where 
she sat. His face went white. For a 
moment he stood motionless, as though 
unable, or unwilling, to withdraw his eyes 
from the vision of loveliness that gazed down 
upon him with such unconcealed emotion. 

Mimi’s face was such a study of mingled 
love, pity, longing and regret that it must 
have touched the heart of a far less temper- 
mental person than Rodolphe. Her little 
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hands clung tightly to the velvet cushion 
that encircled the ledge of the box. Her 
unconscious posture gave the impression 
of one about to spring over the retaining 
ledge, yet striving to resist the impulse. The 
brilliant lights of the theater added luster 
to her gold-brown hair and illumined 
the pearls that encircled her slender throat. 
_ With feminine sensitiveness to surface — 

impressions she must have been struck by 
the blended chaos of light and darkness, 
grandeur and passion that appeared upon 
the countenance of Rodolphe as he stood 
there. Suddenly the storm apparent in his 
face gave way to an expression of such smil- 
ing tenderness that Mimi, involuntarily, 
gave a little exclamation and extended her 
hands, much as a child would have done. 
She instantly recovered herself and leaned 
back in her chair, her eyes closed, her hands 
passive in her lap. 

Paul, thinking she was over-tired, rose 
and took up her cloak, preparatory to leav- 
ing. She smiled gently in return, and 
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thanked him for his thoughtfulness. Then 
she placed her hand upon his arm and fol- 
lowed Musette and Maurice to their car- 
riage. 

Rodolphe watched their departure without 
anger. The spectacle of Mimi, apparently 
restored to health, and lovelier than he had 
ever seen her, gave him indescribable satis- 
faction. Their sacrifice had not been in 
vain. 

It was well that Rodolphe found comfort 
in that thought. He had little enough of 
any other comfort. After seeing him at the 
theater that evening, Mimi found none at 
all. She was not a courtesan. She did not 
understand their methods. Any one of 
the stage luminaries at that time living in 
regal splendor upon money expended by 
some one else would have known how to deal 
with Monsieur le Vicomte Paul. Mimi 
lacked their finesse. Coincident with her 
~ apparent recovery, Paul became increas- 
ingly lover-like and importunate. He was 
honorable, according to his time, training 
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and ancestry. But even so, Mimi’s heart 
was with Rodolphe and her soul rebelled 
against making the break with him com- 
plete. 

She had tasted wealth and luxury but had 
not found happiness. Finally, the inevit- 
able happened. She quarreled with Paul. 
He reproached her for her selfishness. He 
said she was cruel, heartless and mercenary. 
That she was willing to accept, but not to 
give. That he had given her respect and 
homage as well as love, and she had not 
appreciated him. 

His words stung Mimi like a lash. The 
more she thought of them, the more they 
seemed to be the truth. Anyway—and 
therein lay the fiaw, the little touch of cruelty 
in Mimi—she had gained what she wanted. 
She had recovered her health. Nothing else 
mattered. She could go away, now. She 
would show him that she did not want to 
accept luxuries from him and have him eall 
her mercenary. She was not mercenary. 
She would go away, wearing the same elcthes 
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she had when she came, and she would earn 
her own living, as she had before. 

It was the reasoning of an inexperienced, 
untutored child and took no account of all 
the care and luxurious living which had been 
hers from the moment she precipitated her- 
self upon the hospitality of the young peer. 
There are many dependent and incapable 
people in the world whose perception of 
bounty, already heaped upon them by kindly 
disposed friends and relatives, is just as 
defective and ill-balanced. The fact that 
they take nothing away with them when they 
depart, is no evidence of gratitude for that 
which they have received and benefited by. 
Yet, upon departure, who has not witnessed 
the haughty independence of such bene- 
ficiaries. 

One must therefore excuse, rather than 
blame, Mimi for her narrow viewpoint. It 
was characteristic. Had Paul himself been 
older and more experienced, he would have 
been prepared for such an eventuality; in 
fact, would have expected it. 
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As it was, he returned from Rouen, where 
he had east a bombshell into placid family 
life and stirred up an amount of excitement 
and consternation of which he little dreamed, 
only to find that Mimi, the beautiful, little 
creature who had caused all the mischief, 
had completely disappeared, taking nothing 
with her but the things she brought. . 
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CHAPTER XIX 
ALL HALLOWEEN 


ONTHS passed. It was the Eve of All 
Saints. The season was unusually 
cold. Marcel and Rodolphe were back in 
their old room, on the fifth floor merely be- 
cause there was not a sixth. They were just 
as poor, and a little more lonely, than they 
had ever been. Both had striven to forget 
the past; neither had succeeded. More and 
more, of late, they had talked of Mimi and 
Musette, recalling the days of happiness 
when they had all endured privations to- 
gether, laughed together and entertained so 
merrily in one another’s rooms, according to 
who chanced to have franc pieces enough for 
a feast. 

This night a long period of silence had 
fallen. Marcel, at his easel, was completing 
a painting of Musette, created from a sketch 
made of her that glorious day at Fontenay- 
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Rodolphe, with his papers spread out 
before him, appeared wholly absorbed in the 
poetic sentiments he was endeavoring to 
express. Neither worker seemed to wish 
the other to consider him unoccupied. Yet 
both were idling. Once Rodolphe arose, 
crossed to a corner of the room where stood 
a wicker bird cage and looked at the linnet, 
fast asleep with his head tucked under his 
wing. Thinking the bird might be uncom- 
fortable in the chill air of the room, Ro- 
dolphe took a garment from a nail, where it 
had been hanging, and spread it over the 
eage. It had been a long time, he reflected, 
since he had heard the bird sing. 

He returned to his writing, but the 
elusive muse had flown. It was strange that 
he had been no better able to accomplish 
good work after Mimi went away than when 
she sat beside him with her embroidery. In 
fact, what he had written had been less bril- 
liant, less salable and less esteemed, even by 
himself. He remembered the words of 
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Houssaye when he had told him of his un- 
fortunate love affair: 

‘*You have genius. Try to avenge your- 
self. Go find another garret. Write a mas- 
terpiece. Seize on power of any kind and 
you will see the world at your feet.’’ 

It was good advice. He tried it. But he 
achieved no masterpiece. Of all his friends, 
he knew of but few who had attained a 
masterpiece. If they had accomplished any- 
thing laudable it had arrived at Medecis’ 
pawn shop before ever reaching a market. 

Rodolphe was discouraged. He turned to 
observe Marcel. He, too, seemed distrait 
and disinclined to work. Leaning back in 
his chair, he played with the brush in his 
hand and hummed one of Musette’s songs. 
Rodolphe spoke. 

“‘Did I ever tell you that I saw Musette 
out driving some time ago?”’ 

“No. In a coupé?”’ 

“‘Yes; a carriage and pair and liveried 
attendants.”’ 
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“Did you talk with her?”’ 

Marcel made an effort to speak in a cas- 
ual tone and succeeded badly. 

‘“‘Yeg; I asked about her heart. She 
replied that, because of the velvet she was 
wearing, she did not hear it beating.”’ 

Marcel laughed. The laugh was forced. 
It sounded harsh and hollow. ‘‘I’m glad, 
very glad!’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘Musette always 
did like velvet.”’ 

“Humbug!’’ thought Rodolphe, who knew 
Marcel had been fretting and fuming for 
months, not knowing where Musette had 
gone, or even if she were safe. 

“So her heart beats not! Bravo!’’ Mar- 
cel repeated, beginning with great vigor to 
spread paint over the canvas before him. 
‘“‘T hope she is happy.”’ 


For a moment there was silence. Marcel 


spoke again. 

‘Well, I saw Mimi.’’ 

Rodolphe straightened himself in his chair 
and tried to look unconcerned, He had 
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never mentioned to Marcel the incident at 
the Théatre Francaise. 

‘“Where did you see her?’’ he asked. 

“‘Near the Boulevard des Italiens. She 
looked like a queen. The equipage in which © 
she rode had the emblem of the peerage. 
A gentleman was with her.’’ " 

“‘T’m glad to hear it,’’ returned Rodolphe, 
whirling about to resume his neglected work. 
Marcel could not see his face. It was stern 
and set. He ground his teeth together and 
drew in his breath sharply between them. 
‘“‘Mon Dieu!’’ he murmured to himself. 
‘‘How can I bear it. And yet, it was such 
joy to see her happy.’’ He was thinking of 
the night at the theater when she had looked 
down upon him from the box; and he had 
likened her to an angel bringing him a 
message of peace. 

The pen with which he was writing stuck 
in the paper, scattering small flecks of ink 
over its surface. Rodolphe flung it from him 
and sat absorbed in thought. 

Marcel had trouble with his paint brush, 
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Finally he discarded it to sit, staring dully 
at the partially finished canvas. Mechani- 
cally, almost unconsciously, he reached his 
hand into his pocket and drew forth a tiny, 
ribbon rosette, which he pressed to his 
lips. Would he never be able, he wondered, 
to concentrate his mind upon his work? 
Landscapes, landscapes, were what he 
wanted to paint and yet, before his mental 
vision, came always the bright eyes and 
smiling lips of his whimsical, capricious, lost 
love. Whenever he sat down before a can- 
vas she was the dream-model who posed. 

‘‘A masterpiece!’ he groaned. ‘‘Who was 
it said that a man needed an independent 
fortune or the sublime cynicism of poverty 
for the slow execution of a great work? I 
have neither, I am a failure in art—a 
failure in love.’’ 

Rodolphe, surrounded with his papers, 
was in no more optimistic frame of mind. 
He was thinking of Mimi’s parting words 
that early, February morning that seemed 
an eternity ago. Her bonnet—that little, 
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lace bonnet! He opened the table drawer 
and took up the dainty headgear almost 
reverently. Tears came to his eyes. He 
forced them back. Stifling a sob, he pressed 
the bit of lace to his heart. 

*‘Ah! Love is not dead,’’ he said. ‘‘True 
love is immortal. It can never diel’? An 
ecstasy of emotion swept over him that was 
too intense. He must break the spell. 
‘¢What time is it now ?’’ he asked, in what he 
strove to make his natural tone of voice. 

Marcel, startled out of his reverie like a 
culprit detected in some wanton act, made 
haste to reply with assumed gayety. 

‘“‘Time for yesterday’s dinner,’’ he said, 
“but we cannot eat until Schaunard gets 
back.”’ 

“‘Here we are, now,’’ called Schaunard 
and Colline, entering in time to hear the last 
remark. One carried four rolls; the other 
a paper bag. 

Marcel and Rodolphe eyed the offerings 
with disappointment. 

‘“‘Ts that all?’’ they asked, simultaneously. 
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‘CA dish that’s worthy of Demosthenes,”’’ 
declaimed Colline, pulling a herring, tail 
first, out of the bag and putting it on a 
plate. ‘* Tis already salted. Draw up to 
the feast.”’ 

All four had experienced too many such 
feasts not to know how to make it digestible. 
Without more ado they each assumed most 
gallant manners and, with every appear- 
ance of enjoyment, set the ball of merriment 
rolling. 

‘“‘Food the gods might envy,’’ declared 
Marcel, unctiously, as he prepared to dis- 
sect the herring. 

‘This champagne must be placed on ice,”’ 
exclaimed Schaunard, inverting Colline’s 
tall hat on the table and setting a bottle of 
water therein. 

“‘Choose, my lord marquis,—salmon or 
turbot ?’’ begged Rodolphe, proffering bread 
to Marcel. Then, turning to Schaunard, 
‘‘Now, duke, here’s a choice vol-au-vent with 
mushrooms. May I serve you?” 

‘Thank you, I dare not; this evening I’m 
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dancing !’’ the musician replied with dignity. 
‘When the rest of you have finished with the 
golden goblet, I will be pleased to indulge 
in a drink.”’ 

The solitary goblet was passed to each in 
turn. Colline had eaten his roll voraciously. 
Having finished, he rose with apologies and 
announced that he had business with the 
king. Another instant and an improvised 
comedy was being enacted. The scene 
became courtly. There were bravos, and the 
quaffing of bumpers from the tumbler. 
Schaunard mounted a chair. He insisted 
upon making a speech. Marcel and Colline 
yelled him down. 

“Then something choregraphic may suit 
you,’’ politely suggested Schaunard. 

To this they assented with applause. 
Extending their hands to the voluntary per- 
former, they assisted him to descend with 
the gallantry they might have extended to 
the most noted dancer in Paris. 

“‘Dancing, accompanied by singing,”’ 
announced Schaunard, joining with the 
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others in a hurried clearance of the center 
of the room. Chairs and table were pushed 
aside and the dances enumerated: ‘‘Ga- 
votte, minuet, polka and fandango.”’ 

Schaunard illustrated the last. Colline 
begged for a quadrille. 

“‘T will lead it,’’ said he. ‘‘Select your 
partners.”’ 

Schaunard beat time, Colline arranged 
the dancers, Marcel enacted the role of a 
simpering, curtseying grisette, and the dance 
was on. It was a riotous scene, with hunger 
and troubles, for the moment, forgotten. 

There was an insult; a challenge. Schau- 
nard informed Colline that his manners were 
like a clown’s. 

‘*Draw your sword, sir!’’ roared the out- 
raged dance manager. ‘‘I resent your 
insult.’? He rushed to the fireplace and 
seized the tongs. Simultaneously Schau- 
nard grasped the poker. 

‘‘Ready! Have at you!’’ he cried, pre- 
paring to receive his adversary’s attack. 
“Thy hot blood I will drink.’’ 
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Colline, also, made ready. ‘‘One of us 
shall be gutted,’’ he thundered. 

Rodolphe and Marcel, who had continued 
dancing, joined the belligerents. 

‘“They are a fine couple,’’ declared Marcel. 

“IT bet on Colline,’’? yelled Rodolphe. 
‘‘Look! He is as calm as a bankrupt the 
morning after he has stopped payment.”’ 

Schaunard called for a stretcher to be 
made ready. 

Colline ordered a grave for his adversary. 

‘Go!’ howled Marcel. 

Colline, with the poker, made straight for 
his antagonist, putting himself on guard 
in such a way as to secure the advantage. 
Schaunard tried a circular flourish, wield- 
ing the tongs with the skill of a player at 
single stick. They lunged and parried with 
a vim and fervor worthy of a better cause. 

“Bravo! Bravo!’’ shouted the specta- 
tors. 

Rodolphe encircled Marcel’s stalwart 
form with his arm. ‘‘Come, Mademoiselle 
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Lisette,’’ said he, ‘‘let us finish the fandango, 
while they beat each other’s brains out.”’ 

‘‘Oui, oui, Monsieur,’’ simpered Mareel, 
coyly placing his finger to his mouth as he 
curtsied. 

They danced away, singing their accom- 
paniment. The duel continued with una- 
bated fury. At the height of the excitement 
the door of the room was thrown violently 
open and a woman, in a state of great agi- 
tation, rushed into the midst of the revelry. 

The shouts, the singing and the laughter 
ceased on the instant. With one accord the 
quartette of noise-makers whirled to face the 
intruder. Colline and Schaunard, armed as 
they were, looked especially menacing. 
Marcel was the first to speak. 

‘‘Musette!’’ he exclaimed, too amazed too 
much more than whisper the word. ‘‘What 
—what—”’ 

‘* Tis Mimi—Mimi—she is here—with 
me.”’ 

Musette’s rapid run up four flights of 
stairs had left her well-nigh breathless. 
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‘‘Mimi!’’ echoed Rodolphe, his face going 
suddenly white. ‘‘Where?’’ 

They clustered about Musette, forgetful, 
in the confusion caused by her sudden 
appearance, that she had been unknown to 
them for months. 

“‘Mimi is ill,’’ Musette continued, speak- 
ing as rapidly as possible. ‘‘She has not 
strength to climb the stairs.’’ 


CHAPTER XX 
BOHEMIA GLORIFIED 


ANY persons, after a long illness, are 
given sudden increase of strength 

in extremis. This fact was unknown to 
Musette. When the latter said that Mimi 
was unable to mount the stairs, she accepted 
conditions as they appeared when she, her- 
self, started up, leaving Mimi, white as 
marble and barely breathing, seated in a 
little, gray heap, down at the first landing. 
But Mimi had already trudged a weary 
distance. With superhuman energy she had 
dragged herself over the rough cobbles in 
that section of the city shut in between the 
Pantheon and the Val-de-Grace, where the 
ascent is so steep and stony that wheeled 
traffic seldom passes and, when it does, is 
welcomed by the pedestrian; where the 
houses look grim and ugly, and the high 
garden walls give a sinister and prison-like 
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from these depressing influences that Mimi 
had so successfully hidden herself away 
from her friends while she tried, bravely, to 
demonstrate her independence and ability to 
earn her own living. 

It was a futile, suicidal effort. She had 
succumbed under the unaccustomed labor 
with a swiftness that was the more horrify- 
ing, coming as it did as an aftermath of the 
deceptive convalescence which had so en- 
couraged the sufferer. She had been inter- 
ested in her work at first. She hired a small 
room that was reasonably comfortable, paid 
her rent with her small earnings and went 
to church on Sundays that she might pray 
for Rodolphe’s success and use the little 
prayer-book he had given her. It was a 
dreary enough existence, contrasted with 
the luxury which she had voluntarily given 
up and the happiness she had known with 
Rodolphe and his friends during the earlier 
days of their romance, but it was her own. 
How long she might have been content was 
a matter of conjecture. Her sudden col- 
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lapse, and the quick turn for the worse 
which immediately followed, put an end to 
further endeavor. 

The physician, called in haste, assumed, 
naturally enough, that the patient was aware 
of the hopelessness of her malady. He spoke 
plainly and convincingly of Mimi’s closely 
approaching death. The shock alone was 
enough to have killed her outright. She was 
too weak and emaciated to weep. She could 
not even talk. She could only lie very still 
and quiet, and try to comprehend this ter- 
rible closing in about her of the relentless 
shadows from which she had been so per- 
sistently fleeing. 

When the physician was gone, she arose. 
It was an act of heroic will and dying en- 
ergy. Her brain was functioning dully. 
She felt, to a certain extent, stunned by this 
final catastrophe. Die! She was actually 
going to die after all her efforts to live. 
She was even now dying. The doctor had 
said so. Strangely enough, she was not in 
the least terrified, Her imaginary fears had 
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always been much worse than this quiet real- 
ity. An indescribable feeling of tranquillity 
gave her a sense of relief from all the cares 
and anxieties which had so beset her. It 
was as if some unseen force was bearing her 
along, gently and protectingly, like a tired 

child. 

She was glad she had said her prayers. 
If she had waited there would not be time, 
for now she must get to Rodolphe. He 
would want to say farewell. And he would 
be glad he gave her the little book. She 
ought to take it with her. Le Bon Dieu 
would know that if she had it in her hand 
she meant every word of it. He would un- 
derstand, and she would not feel so little and 
weak and lonely on the way. 

Steadying herself by clinging to one ar- 
ticle of furniture after another, she man- 
aged to reach the door. The shawl which 
she so constantly wore was within reach. 
She wrapped it about her and, clutching the 
tiny, white book in her still whiter hand, 
set forth upon her pilgrimage. She was not 
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coughing any more. She was glad of that. 
Dying must not be so terrible if it took away 
such miseries. 

She struggled on and on, her thoughts 
wandering from one simple, childish thing 
to another, and over all was the great im- 
pelling motive—Rodolphe. She must see 
him, ask him to forgive her and tell him— 

She fell. How long she lay she did not 
know. <A passer-by helped her to her feet. 
The next moment she found herself leaning 
against Musette. Musette’s arms were about 
her. Musette was asking her many ques- 
tions, none of which she could answer. All 
she could articulate was that one, loved 
name. If she must die before reaching him, 
she wanted to die with his name on her lips. 

And so they had come, Musette helping 
her, until they reached those terrible stairs. 
She paused to rest. Musette ran on to tell 
Rodolphe. Mimi heard his voice. Its very 
sound gave her strength. She struggled to 
her feet and dragged herself upward, with 
feverish haste, The minutes were passing. 
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She must not loiter. Soon it would be too 
late. She reached the upper landing. Her 
strength was gone. She could go no further. 
She sank down upon the landing. The next 
moment Rodolphe had her in his arms. 

Musette had left the door ajar. From 
where he stood, Rodolphe saw Mimi when 
she reached the landing. As he sprang to 
her assistance, the others followed. 

No questions were asked. Every one 
rushed to do something. Colline and Schau- 
nard dragged a bed forward. Marcel helped 
Rodolphe place Mimi upon it. Musette 
brought a glass of water anda spoon. Dear, 
good-hearted Musette! How tender and 
thoughtful she was. Mimi’s thin, little arms 
were about Rodolphe’s neck. She mur- 
mured his name. She begged him feebly to 
let her stay. 

‘You shall stay forever,’’ he told her, 
soothingly. 

**It will not—be—long,’’ she whispered. 

Musette, taking the others aside, told 
them how she had found Mimi, and of 
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Mimi’s running away from the Vicomte 
Paul. 

‘When I found Mimi to-night,’’ Musette 
went on, talking softly but rapidly, ‘‘she was 
lying, barely conscious, in the snow, where 
she had fallen. When I spoke to her she 
kept repeating Rodolphe’s name and moan- 
ing, ‘I’m dying, I’m dying. I want to die 
near him.’ And she had her little prayer- 
book in her hand so tight I could not get it 
from her.”’ 

‘¢ Sh!’ said Mareel. ‘‘She wants to talk 
to us.”’ 

They stood where Mimi could see them 
readily, yet near enough for conversation, 
without absorbing the air in the proximity 
of the dying girl. 

Rodolphe placed a pillow under her head 
so that she could partially recline. Her face 
had grown more delicate in contour during 
the sorrow of separation. Her golden-brown 
hair formed an aureole about her brow as 
she lay against the pillow. In the dim light 
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the shadows seemed to enhance the marvel- 
ous whiteness and transparency of her skin. 
She looked like an angel or a spirit that a 
breath might waft away. Her smile was 
that of one so close to things unseen that a 
gleam of immortal radiance seems to il- 
lumine the mortal while yet upon earth. 

‘‘Ah, it is so pleasant here,’’ said Mimi, 
her luminous eyes straying from one to the 
other of their countenances. I am so happy 
—to find you all—here.”’ 

“‘Speak again to me, love,’’ whispered 
Rodolphe. ‘‘It is so long since I heard your 
voice.”’ 

“‘Do not leave me,’’ she entreated. 

‘*Never,’’ he assured her. 

Musette glanced about the room, then 
asked Marcel if there was not something 
available to give Mimi in the way of nour- 
ishment. 

‘Ts there no coffee? No wine?”’ she per- 
sisted. 

There was nothing. The larder was - 
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empty. Schaunard, more versed in medical 
matters, looked closely at Mimi and shook 
his head. 

‘‘T doubt that she lasts an hour,’’ he whis- 
pered. 

Mimi suddenly complained of the cold. 
She remembered her little, old muff and 
asked for it. Rodolphe gently chafed her 
chilling hands. She had an attack of cough- 
ing, but it soon passed. She was almost 
gone. With that smile of ineffable beauty 
still on her face, Mimi addressed each of her 
friends in turn. As she mentioned their 
names each one hastened to her, that she 
might look for the last time into their faces. 

‘‘Marcel, Schaunard, Colline, good-mor- 
row. You are all here, I see, glad to see 
Mimi back.”’ 

Rodolphe feared that talking might harm 
her, but she told him not to be frightened; 
she would speak very low. As Colline and 
Schaunard withdrew a little, she motioned 
Marcel nearer. 
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‘*Marcel,’’ she whispered, ‘‘you must be- 
lieve me. Musette is a good girl. A very 
good girl.’’ 

‘*T know it, Mimi,’’ the good-natured fel- 
low replied, with tears in his eyes, at the 
same time reaching out his hand to clasp 
that of Musette. 

Musette, loath to believe that Mimi was 
past help, withdrew her hand from Marcel’s, 
quickly removed her earrings and handed 
them to him. 

‘“‘Take them to Medecis,’’ she whispered. 
‘“No, go some place nearer. Get what money 
you can and buy some tonic for her—or send 
a doctor. And—I’ll come with you,”’ she 
added. ‘‘I will get her a muff somewhere. 
It may be her last request.’ 

‘‘How good you are, Musette,’’ Marcel re- 
turned softly. ‘‘After this, there is to be no 
more parting.”’ 

“We'll have the Maire and the Priest,’’ 
she whispered back. ‘‘It’s better—far, far 
better.”’ / 
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As they slipped out together, Colline, who 
had been pacing to and fro in utter dejec- 
tion, slowly removed his overcoat. It was 
an antique, but he loved it. Its pockets were 
so capacious and so numerous that, by turn- 
ing, he could be a veritable circulating li- 
brary. Each pocket was dedicated to a spe- 
cial collection of books. Without his over- 
coat, poor Colline would be lost indeed. No 
greater tribute could he pay Mimi than to 
sacrifice his coat. It was almost a part of 
himself. He emptied each pocket in turn 
and carefully folded the garment. Turning 
to Schaunard, who had been sitting at the 
table, his head bowed in his hands, Colline 
patted him on the shoulder and indicated 
his purpose. 

‘*We will go together,’’ he said, taking up 
the water bottle as he passed the cupboard, 
thus making an excuse for leaving Mimi and 
Rodolphe alone together. 

Mimi had been lying with closed eyes. 
Rodolphe was sitting beside her. As the 
door closed softly behind Colline and Schau- 
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nard, her delicate, blue-veined lids slowly 
raised and she looked about. 

‘*Have they left us?’’ she asked. She held 
out her hand and Rodolphe covered it with 
kisses. ‘‘I did so want to be alone with you, 
love,’?’ Mimi went on in that sweet, child- 
like, musical voice that every one loved. 
“‘There are so many things I wanted to tell 
you. You are my life—my all!’’ 

‘‘Mimi—oh, my pretty Mimi,”’ cried Ro- 
dolphe, gently stroking the soft, brown hair. 

“Do you still think I am pretty?” she 
asked. 

‘Hair as the dawn in spring,” he replied. 

From his pocket Rodolphe withdrew a bit 
of lace and silently extended it before her. 
The smile on her face became radiant. 

““My bonnet—my little bonnet!’’ she 
gasped. 

He placed it on her head and drew her 
to him. She leaned against his breast with 
a sigh that was tremulous with happiness. 
They talked together like cooing doves for 
several moments, first one and then the other 
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making mention of those little incidents of 
their first meeting which had been so indel- 
ibly impressed upon their minds. 

The candle, the darkened room, the lost 
key and their covert acts to let the key re- 
main undiscovered until the moon arose; and 
especially the shopping trip, when they 
bought that bit of lace for Mimi’s Christmas 
bonnet. 

“‘Your little hands are frozen,’’ said Ro- 
dolphe, taking possession of her hands and 
holding them in his own. ‘‘They used to be 
so hot; I never thought they would be like 
this.”’ 

‘It was dark, and my hand you clasped,”’ 
she murmured, her mind wandering back 
to that first meeting. Then a sudden spasm 
seized her. She seemed to be in danger of 
suffocating. As the paroxysm passed it left 
her helpless and fainting. The attack came 
so quickly that Rodolphe was terrified. 

‘‘Oh, mon Dieu!’’ he exclaimed, calling 
Mimi by name until she rallied sufficiently 
to open her eyes. 
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‘*It’s nothing. I’m better,’’ she assured 
him. 

One by one the others had been returning 
from their several errands. Marcel had seen 
a doctor, who was to come soon. He brought 
with him a phial of medicine, purchased at 
the chemist’s to relieve coughing. Musette 
tiptoed over to where Mimi lay, as if asleep, 
and gently slipped her little, cold hands into 
the muff. Mimi smiled gratefully up at her. 

“*T had a little book—’’ Mimi commenced 
in the tone of a child just falling asleep. 

‘“Yes, yes,’’ agreed Musette. ‘‘Here it is. 
I have put it in your muff.”’ 

“The muff is so soft and feathery,’’ the 
sick girl murmured with exquisite delight. 
“Ts this a present? Did you buy it for me?”’ 

““Ves,’’ answered Musette, eagerly. 

‘You thoughtless fellow! Thank you,”’ 
sighed Mimi, wandering slightly, and think- 
ing Rodolphe had brought the gift. He, 
poor fellow, burst into tears. 

She begged him not to weep. Her voice 
was very faint now. ‘Those who were try- 
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ing to do so much for her thought she was 
falling asleep. Marcel was lighting a spirit 
lamp. Schaunard was shaking the phial of 
cough medicine. Rodolphe wanted to know 
if the doctor was not coming very soon. 
Colline had not yet returned. 

‘“Rodolphe,’’ whispered Mimi. Instantly 
he was beside her. ‘‘Do not weep,’’ she 
murmured. Every word was an effort. 
“Though you will—not—see me, my love 
will—last through—all eternity. My love— 
will—shelter you. Strength—and weakness 
can both—enter—heaven.—Meet me—love 
—ever with you!’’ 

The drowsy little half-utterances touched 
the hearts of every one in the room. Mu- 
sette, busy heating medicine, prayed as she 
worked. Colline came softly in and placed 
some money upon the table. Schaunard 
had also returned. They talked together in 
low tones and Rodolphe, in reply to a ques- 
tion from Colline as to how Mimi was rest- 
ing, replied that she was quite tranquil. He 
was standing on a chair as he spoke, trying 
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to adjust a curtain across the window so the 
rays of light would not shine upon Mimi’s 
face. 

**T still have hope,’’ Rodolphe said to Mu- 
sette. 

Something about the appearance of the 
tranquil face on the pillow caused Schau- 
nard to step softly over beside the bed and 
look down upon Mimi. He drew a quick 
breath and stepped back, an expression of 
awe and consternation on his face. Ro- 
dolphe was still busy at the window. Schau- 
nard clutched Marcel’s arm. 

‘‘She’s gone,’’ he whispered, hoarsely. 

Marcel turned to see if this were possible. 
It seemed incredible. Only a second before 
Mimi had been speaking. Not one of the 
young people in the room had ever before 
been in close contact with death. What 
Marcel saw, however, was undisputable. In 
pantomime he indicated to Musette and Col- 
line what had occurred. Musette fell upon 
her knees. Rodolphe descended from the 
chair. He looked from one to the other of 
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his friends, failing to comprehend their 
strange demeanor. Marcel himself, moved 
to tears, stepped forward and flung his big 
arms about the slender poet. 

‘Poor fellow!’ groaned the artist, for he 
loved Rodolphe like a brother. Not until 
then, did Rodolphe realize that in the mo- 
ment when Mimi was speaking so sweetly 
to him, she was already gliding forth into 
the silent land from which she would not 
return. 

With a heart-breaking ery of anguish, the 
poet flung himself across the still form of 
his dead love. ‘‘Mimi! Mimi!’’ he sobbed. 
“Come back, come back.’’ But Mimi had 
left Bohemia forever. 


THE END 
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